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Qmiequences of the BaMe of Fladde9i—Tke 
Qiteen Dowager Margaret auwmea the 
Meffancy^ and Marries Ae Earl of Angus 
'^TheDukeofAIbanyrecaBedfirom France 
'^Contests between his Party and that of 
Margaret — Rencounter between the Dom- 
glasses and HamiUons on the High Street 
qf Edinburgh-^Storming of Jedburgh — 
The Duhe of Albariiifs final deiparturefrogi 
Scotland. 

Tbe event of the defeat at Flodden threw 
dl Seodand into a Aegree of moaming and 
deipair, whieh is not yet forgotten in the 
aoatbem conntiesy on whom a great part of 
the loM fell, as tb^ inhabitante, sdidfiers 
from ritnation and ditpoeition, oompoaed a 
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considerable portion of the forces which re- 
mained with the King's army, and suffered, of 
coarse, a great share in the slaughter which 
took place. The inhabitants of the smaller 
towns on the Border, as Selkirk, Hawick, 
Jedburgh, and others, were almost entirely 
cut off, and their songs and traditions pre- 
serve to this day the recollection of their 
suffsrings and losses. 

Not only a laige proportion of the nobi- 
lity and of the baronage, who had by right 
of birth the important task of distributing 
justice and mainttdning order in their do- 
main8,but also the magistrates of the burghs, 
who, in general, had remidned with the 
army, had fiedlen on the field, so that the 
country seemed to be left open to invasion 
and conquest, such as had taken place after 
the loss of the battles of Dunbar and Hali- 
don-HiU. Yet the firm courage of the Scot- 
tiiih people waa diqdayed in its nobleiBt co- 
lours in this formidable crisis ;->-aIl w«re 
ready to combat, and more J&Bponed^ even 
from the eacess of the calamity, to resist 
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thm to yidd to the fearfal oonteqnencM 
whicli might hare been expected. 

Edinbargh, the metropdis or capital citj 
of ScotUnd, set a noble example of the line 
which should be adopted under a great na- 
tional calamity. The provost, bailiesy and 
magistracy, of this city had been carried by 
their duty to the battle, in which most of 
them, with the burghers and cidsBens who 
had followed their standard, had fallen with 
the King* A certain number of persons 
called PresidenUy at the head of whom was 
George Towrs of In^erleitb, had been left 
with a commisMon to discharge the duty of 
magistrates dmring the absence of those to 
whom the office belonged. The battle was 
foi:^t, as we hare said, on the ninth of Sep- 
tember. Ob the tenth, being the succeed- 
ing day, the news reached Edinburgh, and 
Geoige Towrs and the other Presidents 
published on that day a proclamation which 
would do honour to the annals of any coun>- 
try in Europe. The Presidents must have 
known that all was lost; but they took every 

a2 
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nBcammry precautiott to prevmt the pdblie 
from yielding to a hasty and panic alarn% 
and to prepare with firnmess the means of 
public defence. 

<< Whereas," says this remarkable pro* 
clamation, << news have arrived, which are 
yet uncertain, of misfortune whidi hadi 
befiJlen the King and his army, we strictly 
command and charge all persons widiin the 
city to have their arms in readiness, and to 
be ready to assemble at the tolling of the 
common bell of the town, to repel any ene- 
my who may seek to attack the city. . Wb 
also discharge all women of the lower class, 
and vi^abonds of every description, from 
appearing on the street to cry and make br 
mentations; and we command women of 
honest fame and character to pass to the 
churches, and pray for the King and his 
army, and for our neighbours who are with 
the King's host." In this way the gallant 
Geoige Towrs took measures at once for 
preventing the ^reading of terror and con* 
fusion by useless laments, and for the de^ 
fence of the city, if need shoi^d arise. The 
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aiiii]rfmCy of the order sbowed the ctmtafgt 
and firmness of those who issued it, under 
the very great national calamity which had 
been sustained. 

The Earl of Surrey did not, however^ 
make any attempt to invade Scotland, or to 
take any advantage of the great victory he 
had obtained, by attempting the conquest 
of that country. Experienee had taught 
the English, that though it might be eaqr 
^r them to overrun their northern neigh- 
bours, to ravage provinces, and to take cas- 
4;Ies and cities, yet that the obstinate valour 
of the Scots, and their love of independence, 
had always, in the long run, found metuis 
of expelling the invaders. With great mode- 
ration and wisdom, H^ary, or his ministers, 
therefore resolved rather to conciliate the 
friendship of the Scots, by forq;oing the im^ 
mediate advantages which the victory ef 
jFlodden a£forded them, than to commence 
another invasion, which, however distress*- 
ing to the Scots, was likely, aa in the Bruce 
and Baliol wars, to terminate in the Eng*- 
lish also sustaining great loss, and ultimate- 
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ly being again driven out of the kingdom. 
They remembered that Margaret, the wi- 
dovr of James, was the sister of the King 
of England — that she must become Regent 
of the kingdom, and would naturally be a 
friend to her native country. They knew 
that the late war had been undertaken by 
the King of Scotland against the wish of 
his people ; and with noble as wdl as wise 
policy, they endeavoured rather to render 
Scotland once more a friendly power, than, 
by invasion and violence, to convert her 
into an irreconcilable enemy. War there- 
fore followed only on the Borders ; but no 
great attempt against Scotland was made, 
or apparently meditated. 

Margaret, the Queen Dowager, became 
Regent of Scotiand, and guardian of the 
young King, James V., who, as had been 
too often the case on former similar occa- 
sions, ascended the throne when a child of 
not two years old. 

But the authority of Margaret was great- 
ly diminished by a hasty and imprudent 
marriage which she formed with Douglas, 
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Earl of Angus, the grandsoti of old B^ll^ 
the-Cat That celebrated person had not 
long survived the fatal battle of Flodden, in 
which both his sons had fallen. His grand- 
son, Ihe inheritor of his great na'me, was a 
handsome youth, brave, high bom, and with 
all the ambition of the old Douglasses, as 
well as with much of their military talents* 
He was, however, young, rash, and inexpe- 
rienced ; and his elevation to be the husband 
of the Queen Regent excited the jealousy 
and emulation of all the other nobles of 
Scotland, who dreaded the name and the 
power of the Douglas. ^ 

A peace now took place betwixt France 
and England, and Scotland was included in 
the treaty ; but this can hardly be termed 
fortunate^ considering the distracted state of 
the country, which, freed firom English ra- 
vages, was left to prosecute its domestic 
feuds and quarrds with their usual bloody 
animosity. The nation, or rather the nobler 
disgusted with Margaret's regency, chiefly 
on account of her marriage with Angus, and 
that young Lord's love of personal power. 
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now thougbt of calling Iwck into Seotknd 
John Duke of Albaoy, son of ihat Robert 
wko was banished during the reign of James 
IIL This nobleman was the nearest male 
relation of the King, being the cousin-ger-^ 
man of his fitther. The Queen was by many 
considered as having forfeited the right of 
regency by her marriage, and Albany, on bis 
arrival from France, was generally accepted 
in that character. 

John Duke of Albany had been bom and 
bred up in France^ where he had large es*- 
tates ; and he seems always to have prefer- 
red the interests of that kingdom to those of 
Scotland, vnth which he was only connect- 
ed by hereditary descent. He was a weak 
and passionate man, taking np ojMnions too 
slightly, and driven out of his resolutions 
too easily. His courage may justly be sus«> 
pected ; and, if not quite a fool, he was c&> 
tainly not the wise man whom Scodand 
required for a governor. He brought over 
with him, however, a large sum of money 
from France, and, as his manners were plear 
sing, his birth high, and his pretennoas 
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great, he eanly got tlie adyantage ov^ 
Qaaen Margaret, her hvsband the Earl of 
AngiM, and other lords who favoured her 
interest. 

. After mnch internal disturbance, Queen 
Margaret was obliged altogether to retire 
from Scotland, and to seek refuge at her 
brother's court, where she bore a daughter, 
Lady Margaret Douglas, of whom you will 
hear more hereafter. In the meantime, her 
party in Scotland was still farther weaken* 
ed. Lord Home was one of her warmest 
supporters; this was the same nobleman 
who commanded the left wing at the battle 
of Flodden, and was Tictorious on that day, 
bat eacposed himself to suspicion by not gi- 
ying assistance to the other divisions of the 
Scottish army. He and his brethren were 
Enticed to Edinburgh and seized upon, tried, 
and briieaded, upon accusations which are 
not known. But this severity was so far from 
confirming Albaniy' s power, that it only ex- 
cited terror and hatred ; and his ntuation be- 
came so difficult, that to his friends in secret 
heexpressed nothing but despair, and wished 
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diat he bad broken bis limhs when be fir^ 
left bis easy wd quiet situation in Franee^ 
to undertake the government of so distract- 
ed and unruly a country as Scotland. In 
fiicti he aoeomplished a retreat to France, 
andf during bis absence, committed the war- 
denry of the Scottish frontiers to a brave 
French knight, the Chevalier de la Bastie^ 
remarkable for the beauty of his person, and 
gallantry of his achievements, but destined, 
as we shall see, to a tragical fall. 

The office of warden had belonged to the 
Lord Home; and his friends, numerous, 
powerful, and inhabitants of the easterp 
frontier to which the office belonged^ w^e 
equally desirous to avenge the death of their 
Chief, and to be freed from the dominion <^ 
a stranger like De la Basde, the favourite of 
Albany, by whose authority Lord Home had 
been executed. Sir David Home of Wed- 
derburn, one of the fiercest of the name, 
laid an ambush for the unlucky warden, 
near Langton, in Berwickshire. De la Bastie 
was compelled to fly, in hopes to gain the 
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Castle of Danbar ; bat near the town of 
Dunse, his horse stuck fast in a morass. 
The pursuers came up> and put him to death. 
Sir David Home knitted the head, by the 
long locks which the deceased wore, to the 
mane of his horse, rode with it in triumph 
to Home Casde^ and placed it on a spear 
on the highest turret. The hair is said to be 
yet preserved in the charter chest of the fa- 
mily. By this cruel deed, Wedderbum con- 
sidered himself as doing a brave and gal- 
lant thing in avenging the death of his chief 
and kinsman, upon a friend and &vonrite 
of the Regent, although it does not appear 
that De la Bastie had the least concern in 
Lord Home's execution. 

The decline of Albany's power enabled 
Queen Margaret and her husband to return 
to Scotland, leaving their infant daughter 
in the charge of her maternal uncle, King 
Henry. But after their return to their own 
country, the Queen Dowager quarrelled, to 
an irreconcilable pitch, with her husband 
Angus, who had seize4 upon her revenues 

VOL. 111. 9 
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and paid her little attention or respect, asso^ 
ciating with other women, and giving her 
much cause for uneasiness. She at length 
separated from him, and endeavoured to pro- 
cure a divorce. By this domestic discord, 
the power of Angus was considerably di- 
minished ; but he was still one of the first 
men in Scotland, and might have gained the 
complete government of the kingdom, had 
not his power been counterbalanced by tbat 
of the Earl of Arran. This nobleman was 
the head of the great family of Hamilton, 
who were connected with the Royal family 
by blood, and had such extensive possessions 
and lordships as enabled him, though infe- 
rior in personal qualities to the Earl of An- 
gus, to dispute with that chief of the more 
modern Douglasses, the supreme adminis- 
tration. All, or almost all, the great men 
of Scotland were in league with one or 
other of these powerful Earls, and each sup- 
ported those who followed him, in right or 
wrong, and oppressed those who opposed 
him, without any form of justice but his 
own pleasure* In this distracted state of 
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ihings, it WB8 impoanble for the maUMst 
man in Scotland to obtain anccess in the 
best founded suit, unless he was ander the 
protection either of Angus or Arran ; and 
to whichsoever he might attach himself, he 
was sure to become an object of hatred and 
suspicion to the other. Under pretence, 
also, of taking a side, and acting for the in* 
terests of their party, wicked and lawless 
men committed violences of every kind, 
burned, murdered, and plundered, and pre- 
tended that they did so in the cause of the 
Earl of Angus, or of his rival the Earl of 
Arran. 

At length, 30th April, 1520, these two 
great factions of the Douglasses and the 
Hamiltons came both to Edinburgh to at- 
tend a Parliament, in which it was ex- 
pected that the western noblemen would 
in general take part with Arran, while 
those of the east would side with Angus. 
One of the strongest supporters of Arran 
was the Archbishop of Glasgow, James 
Beaton, a man remarkable for talents, but 
unfortunately also for profligacy.^ He was 
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at thid time Chaueeltor of SooVlaiid ; and 
the Hamiltons met within his palace, «h 
tuated at the bottom of Blackfriarg-Wynd, 
one of those narrow lanes which run down 
from the High Street of Edinburgh to the 
Ck>wgate. The Hamiltons, finding them- 
selves far the more numerous party, were 
deliberating upon a scheme of attacking the 
Douglasses, and apprehending Angus* That 
Earl heard of their intentions, and sent hi^ 
uncle, Gawain Douglas, Bishop of Dunkeld) 
(a scholar and a poet,) to remonstrate with 
Beaton, and to remind him, that it was hi« 
business as a churchman to preserve peace ; 
Angus offering at the same time to withdraw 
out of the town, if he and his friends should 
be permitted to do so in safety. The Chan- 
cellor had, however, already assumed ar- 
mour, which he wore under his rochet, or 
bishop's dress. As he laid his hand on his 
heart, and said, <^Upon my conscience I can- 
not help what is about to happen," the mail 
which he wore was heard to rattle. ^^ Ha, 
my Lord!" said theBishopof Dunkeld,<<me- 
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IUbIs your ooDBcience clatters I" And, !««» 
ving him after this rebuke^ he hastened back 
to his nephew, the Earl of Angus, to bid 
him defend himself like a man. ^^ For me,'f 
he 6i|id, *^ I will go to my chamber and pray 
for you." 

Angus collected his followers, and has* 
tened like a sagacious soldier to occupy the 
High Street of the city. The inhabitants 
were his friends, and spears were handed 
out to such of the Douglasses as had them 
not, which proved a g^eat advantage, the 
Hamiltons having no weapons longer than 
their swords* 

• In the meantime Sir Patrick Hamilton^ 
a wise and moderate man, brother to the 
Earl of Arran, advised his brother strongly 
not 'to come to blows ; but a natural son of 
the Earl, Sir James Hamilton of Draphane, 
of a fierce and cruel nature, exclaimed that 
Sir Patrick only spoke thus, *^ because he 
was afraid to fight in his friend's quarrel." 
<< Thou liest, false bastard !" said Sir Pa* 

b2 
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trick; <*Iwill fight this day where thou 
darest not be seen." 

Immediately they all rushed towards the 
street, where the Douglasses stood drawn 
up to ifeceive^hem. 

Now the Hamiltons, though very numer* 
ous, could only come at their enemies by 
thronging out of the little steep lanes which 
open into the High Street, and the Dou- 
glasses had barricaded the entrances with 
earts, barrels, and suchlike lumber. As they 
endeavoured to force their way, they were 
lierody attacked by the Douglasses with 
pikes and spears. A few who got out on the 
street were killed or routed. The Earl of 
Arran, and his son the bastard, were glad to 
mount upon a coal-horse, from which they 
threw the load, and escaped by flight. Sit 
Patrick Hamilton was killed, with many 
others ; thus dying in a scuffle, whidi he had 
done all in his power to prevent The con* 
fusion occasioned by this skirmidi was greats 
ly increased by the sudden appearance of 
Sir David Home of Wedderburn, the fierce 
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Border leader who slew De la Bastie. He 
eame with a band of eight hundred horse lo 
assifit Angus, and finding the skirmish be* 
guui made his way into the city by burst* 
ing open one of the gates with sledge-ham* 
mers* The Hamiltons fled out of the town 
in great confusion ; and the consequences 
of this skirmish were such, that the citizens 
of Edinburgh called it Clean^the'Catuewapi 
because the faction of Arran was, as it were, 
swept from the streets. This broil gaye An* 
gas a great advantage in.bis future disputes 
with Arran ; but it exhibits a wild picture 
of the times, when such a conflict could be 
fought in the midst of a populous city. 

A year after this battle, the Duke of Al* 
bany returned from France, again to assume 
the Regency. He appears to have been en«- 
eouraged to take this step by the King of 
Fralice, who was desirous of recovering his 
influence in the Scottish councils, and nrfio 
jostly considered Angus as a friend of Eng- 
land. The Regent being successful in again 
taking up the reins of government, Angus 
was in bis turn obliged to retire to France, 
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where he spent his lime so well, that he re^ 
tamed much wiser and more experienced 
than he had been esteemed before his ba-« 
nisbment. Albany, on the contrary, show- 
ed himself neither wiser nor more prosper- 
ous than during his first government. He 
threatened much and did little. He broke the 
peace with England, and invaded that coun- 
try with a large army ; then made a disho- 
nourable truce with Lord Dacre, who com- 
manded^n the English frontier, and retired 
without fighting, or doing anything to sup- 
port the boasts which he had made. This 
mean and poor-spirited conduct excited the 
contempt of the Scottish nation, and the 
Duke found it necessary to retreat once more 
to France, that he might obtain from that 
government money and forces to maintain 
himself in the Regency, which he seemed 
to occupy rather for the advantage of that 
country than of Scotland. 

The English, in the meanwhile, rnain*- 
tained the war which Albany had rekindled, 
by destructive and dangerous incursions on 
the Scottish frontiers ; and that you may 
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know how this fmrful kind of warfare was 
conducted, I will give you ftome account of 
tke itorming of Jedburgh, which happened 
at this time. 

Jedburgh was, after the castle and town 
of Roxburgh had been demolished, the prin- 
eipal town of the county. It was strongly 
walled, and inhabited by a class of citisens, 
whom their neighbourhood to the Eng- 
lish frontier made familiar with war. The 
town was also near those mountains, in 
which the boldest of the Scottish Border 
clans had their abode. 

The Earl of Surrey, (son of Um who had 
vanquished the Scots at Flodden, and who 
was now Duke of Norfolk,) advanced from 
Berwick to Jedburgh in September 1521, 
with an army of about ten thousand men. 
The Border chieftains, on the Scottish fron- 
tier, could only oppose to this well-appoint^ 
ed army about fifteen or eighteen hundred 
of their followers ; but they were such gal- 
lant soldiers, and so willing to engage in bat- 
tle, that the brave English general, who had 
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■erved in foreign countries as well as a( 
home, declared he had never met their equal* 
** Could forty thousand such men be aCK 
sembled/' said Surrey, *< it would be a 
dreadful enterprise to withstand them." 
But the force of numbers prevailed, and the 
English carried the place by assault. There 
were six strong towers within the town, 
iriiieh continued their defence after the 
walls were surmounted. These were the 
residences of persons of rank, walled rounds 
and capable of strong resistance. The Ab-^ 
bey also was occupied by the Scots, and 
most fiercely defended. The battle conti- 
nued till late in the night, and the Eng<« 
lish hadAO way of completing the victory, 
but by setting fire to the town ; and even 
in this extremity, those who manned the 
towers and the Abbey continued their de<^ 
fence. The next day Lord Dacre was dis* 
patched to attack the castle of FUmyherst^ 
within about three miles of Jedburgh, the 
feudal fortress of that Andrew Ker, a Border 
chief, formerly mentioned. It was taken^ 
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Imt widi great Iom to the besiegers. In Ike 
.eyeniiig Lord Dacre, ecmtrary to Surrey's 
commandsi chose to encamp with his ca- 
valry without the limits of the camp which 
the latter had chosen. About eight at 
night) when the English leaders were at 
•upper, and concluded all remstance over, 
Dacre's quarters were attacked, and his 
horses all cut loose. The terrified animals^ 
npwards of fifteen hundred in number, came 
gallo|»ng down to Surrey's camp, where 
thqr were received with showers of arrows 
«Bd vdleys of musketry ; for the English sol* 
dias, alarmed by the noise^ thought the Sects 
were storming their entrenchments* Many 
of the horses ran into Jedburgh, which was 
stSl in flames, and Were seized and carried 
offby the Scottish women, accustomed like 
their husbands to the management of horses. 
The tamult was so great, that the English 
imputed it.to supernatural interference, and 
Surrey ^eged that, the devil was seen vi- 
sibly six times during the confusion. Suck 
W9S llie credulity of the times ; but the 
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whole narrative may give you some nolioii 
of the obfltiiiate defence of the Scots, and 
the horrors of a Border foray* 

The Scot% on their side, wore viotorious 
in several severe actions, in one of which 
the Bastard Heron, who had contributed so 
much to Surrey's success at Flodden, wvs 
slain on the field. 

The young King of Scotland, though yet 
a boy, began to show tokens 4^ ill-will to»> 
wards the French and Albany. Some no^ 
Ues asked him what should be done wilk 
the French, whom the Regent had left be* 
hind. *^ Give them," said James, '< to Da» 
vie Home's keeping." Sir David Homely o« 
must recollect^ was the chieftain who put 
to death Albany's friend, De la Bastie, and 
knitted his head by the hair to h^ saddle- 
bow. 

Albany, however, returned again from 
France with great supplies of money, ar«* 
tillery, arms, and other provisions for coir- 
tinning the war. These were furnished by 
France, beeanse it was the interest of tlttrt 
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eonntry at all hazards to maintain the hos- 
tility between Soodaad and England. The 
Rq;ent onee more, with a fine army, made 
an attack upon Norham, a castle on the Eng- 
lish frontier ; but when he had nearly gained 
this fortress, he suddenly, with his usual 
cowardies, left off the assault, on learning 
that Surrey was advancing to its relief. Af- 
ter this aecond dishonourable retreat, Al- 
bany left Scothndt detested and despised 
alika by Aenoblesand the oommon people, 
who felt that all his undertakings had end- 
ed in retreat and disgrace. He took leave 
of fieotlaiid never to retuniy in the month 
of May 16M. 
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CHAP. II. 

7%e Earl of Augusts Accession to the €k>' 
vemment — Ineffechial AUemjds of Buo- 
deueh and Lennox to rescue 4he Young' 
Kinfffrom the power of AnguS'^Eseeqtet^ 

, James — BaniskmentqfAngusj andtksrest 

qf the Douglasses. ' - 

« 

t 

Qdeen Margaret, tirlio luted ber Yvaar 
band Angus, as I have told you, now cooi^ 
bined with his enemy Arran, to call Jamea 
v., her son, (though then only twelve years 
old,) to the management of the public af- 
fairs ; but the Earl of Angus, returning at 
this crisis from France, speedily obtaineda 
superiority in the Scottish councils, and be- 
came the head of those nobles who desired 
to maintain a friendly alliance with Eng- 
land rather than to contqiue that league 
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intK Fratice, whioli had so often involTed 
Scotland in quarrels with their powerful 
neighbour. 

Margaret might have maintnned her au- 
thm-ity, for she was personally mueh belo- 
Ted ; but it was the fate or the folly of that 
Queen to form rash marriages. Having oIh 
tsined a divorce from Angus, she married 
a young man of Uttle power and inferior- 
lank, named Henry Stewart, a younger son 
ci Lord Evaadale. She lost her influeneo 
by that ill-advised measure. Angus, there* 
fore, rose to the supreme power in Scotland^ 
poseessed hinnelf of the person of the Kikig^ 
transacted everything in the name of Jamesy- 
hut by his own authority, and became tho 
complete Regesxi of Scotland, thoi^h with« 
out assuming the name. 

The talents of the Earl of Angus were 
equal to the charge imposed on him, and as 
he reconrikd himself to his old rival the 
Earl of Arran, his power seemed founded 
on a sure basis. He was able to aceom**^ 
plish a treaty of peace with England, which 
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was of gimt a^VH&tsge to tbe kingdom. 
Buty according to the ftshion of tbe times, 
Angus was mnch too desirous to oonfer 
all tke great offices, lands, and other ad-* 
Ytt&tages in the disposal of the Crown, n^ 
on his own friends and adherents, to the 
exdnnon of all the nobles and gentry, who 
had eidier taken part against Mm in die lata 
struggle finr power, or were not deoidedly^ 
his partisans. The course of justice also 
was shamefiillf perverted, by the partiality 
of Angus for his friends, kinsmen, and ad- 
herents. 

An old historian says, *< that there dared 
no man strive at law with a Donglas, or yet 
with the adherent of a Douglas, for if he 
did he was sure to get the worst of his law*' 
suit. And,'' he adds, *< although Angus 
travelled through the country under the 
pretence of punishing thieves, robbers, and 
marderers, there were no maleiactors so 
great as Unse wfaieh rode ia his own com* 
pany." 
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The Kings who ww now fourteen yetre 
old, became clii^;ueted with the fMHrt of re- 
slraint in which Aogns detained hini^ and 
desiroas to free Umaelf from his tntehige. 
His mother had doabdeaa a nfttoral in-* 
fluence over him, and that ako was exert- 
ed to the Earl's prejudice. The Earl of. 
Lennox, a wise and intelligent noUeraan^- 
near in blood to the King, was also active 
in Ibstering his displeasore against the Don* 
glasses, and schemes began to be agitated 
for taking the person of the King out of the. 
hands of Ang^. But Angus was so well, 
establidied in the government, diat his au- 
thority could not be destroyed except by 
military force, and it was not easy to bring, 
such to bear against a man so powerful, and 
of soldi a martial eharacter. 

At- length it seems to have been determi- 
ned to employ, the agency of Sir Walter 
Scott of Bnceleueh, a man of great courage 
and military talebt, head of a numerous-and 
powerful clan, and possessed of much in<* 

c2 
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fiuence on the Border. He had been once 
the friend of AngU8» and had even scaled 
the walls of Edinburgh with a great body 
of his clan, in order to render the party of 
the Earl uppermost in that city. But of late 
he had attachedhimself toLennox, by whose 
councils he seems to have been guided in 
the enterprise which I am about to give you 
an account of. 

Some excesses had taken place on the 
Border, probably by the connivance of Bue« 
clench, which induced Angus to march to 
Jedbni^h, bringing ^ Kiag in his com- 
pany, lest he should have made his eso^^ 
during his absence. He was joined by the 
clans of Home and Ker, both in league with 
him, and he had, besides, a conaideraUe 
body of chosen attendants. Angns was riH 
turning from this expedition, and had paased 
Ihe night at Melrose. The Kara and Homes 
had tdcen leave of the Earl, who with the 
King and his retinue had left Mekese, whan 
a band of a thousand hmraenMn. suddenly 
appeared on the side of an eminence called 
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HaUdoiHlfill, and, dMMidiiig into tbe^il* 
ley, kiterpo«ed between the Ettrl and the 
bridge^ by whieh be mact pees the Tweed 
on hie retom northwerd. 

<< Sir/' said Angus te the Kingt ** yonder 
eomea Baocleoch, with the Border thieyee 
of Teviotdale and Liddesdale» to interrupt 
your Graee'e paeaage. I vow to God they 
riiall either fight or fly. You shall halt npoa 
dda knoll with my brother George, while we 
Arive off these banditti^ and clear the road 
fer year Grace^" 

The King made no answer, for in hia 
kesrt he desivsd that Bneoleneh's onderta- 
long might be soeeessful; but he dared not 
say so. 

Ai^ros, meantime^ diiepatched a herald to 
ehs^gs Bnsdeuoh to withdraw with his for* 
ees. 6os4trqplied,**thathewaseoaie,aeoord* 
iagto theenstomof the Borders, to show the 
Kii^ his dan and ffdlowers, and invite his 
Oraoe to dine at his house.'' To which he 
added, ^ that he knew die King's mind j^ 
well as Angus." The Earl advanced, and 
the Borderers, shouting their war-cry of 
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BiiU^diBO, immediately joined balUle, tmd: 
fought stoutly ; but the Homes and Kers,: 
who were at no great distance, returned on 
hearing the alarm, and coming thro^gh the, 
little village of Darnick, set upon Boc- 
cleueh's men, and decided the fate of the> 
day. The Border riders fled, but Buc-, 
deuch and his followers fought stoutly in 
their retreat, and turning upon the Ker%: 
slew several of them, in particular Ker of 
Cesrford, a chief of the name, who was 
killed by the lance of one of the Elliots, a 
itetainer of Buocleuch. His death occa<- 
sioned a deadly feud hetweien the clans of 
Seott and Ker, which lasted for a century^- 
and cost much blood. This skirmish took: 
place on the 25th July 1526* About eighty 
Scotts were slain on the field of battle, and 
a sentence was pronounced .against Buo-^ 
eleuch and many of his clan, as guilty of 
high treason. But after the King had sha- 
ken off the yoke of the Douglasses, he 
went in person to Parliament to cdbtain 
the restoration of JBuccleuch, who, he de- 
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dared on his kingly i^rord, bad come to 
Mdirose without any purpose of qoarrel, hot 
merely to pay his duty to his Prince, and 
show Mm the number of his followers. In 
evidence of which, the King said that the 
ssid Wat was not clad in armour, but in a 
leathern coat, (a baff*coat, I suppose, ) with a 
hlack bonnet on his head. The family were 
restored to their estates accordingly; but 
Sir Walter Scott was long afterwards mur- 
dered by the Kers at Edinburgh, in reyenge 
of the death of the Laird of Cessford. 

Tlie Earl of Lennox being disappointed 
in proourmg die King's release by means 
of Buccleueh, now resolved to attempt it 
m person. He received much encourago- 
mefat from the Ciiancdlor Beaton, (distin- 
guuAed at the skinmsh called Clean*th#- 
Causeway, ) from the Earl of Glencaim, and 
other noUemen, who saw with disj^easure 
the Earl of Angus eonfiniii^ the young King 
like a prisoner, and that all the administra* 
tion 0^ the kingdom centred in the Dou« 
glasses. He assembled an army of ten or 
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twelve thousand men, and advanced upon 
Edinbui^h from Stirling. Angus and Arran, 
who were still closely leagued together, en- 
countered Lennox, with an inferior force, 
near the village of Newliston. The rumour^ 
that' a battle was about to commence soon 
reached Edinburgh, when Sir George Dou- 
glas hastened to call out the citizens in arms,' 
to support his brother, the Earl of Angus. 
The city-bells were rung, trumpets were 
sounded, and the King himself was obliged^ 
to mount on horseback, to give countenance* 
to the measures of the Douglasses, whom, in 
his soul, he detested. James was so sensH>W 
of his situation, that he tried, by every* 
means in his power, to delay the march of 
the forces which were mustered at Edin<tf 
burgh. When they reached the village of 
Corstorphine, they heard the thunder of 
the guns, which increased the fierce impa-* 
tienee of George Douglas to reach the field 
of battle, and also increased the delays of 
the young King, who was in hopes Angus 
might be defeated before his brother could 
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eame up. Oeoi^e Douglas, perceiving this^ 
ttddressed ihe King in language which James 
never forgot nor forgave; — ^^ Your Grace 
need not think to escape us,'' said this fierce 
warrior-—*' if our enemies had hold of yoa 
en one side^ and we on the other, we would 
tear you to pieces ere we would let you 
go. 

Tidings now came from the field of battle 
tfaatLennox had been defeated, and that An^ 
gas had gained the victory. The young King', 
^smayed at the news, now urged his attend^ 
ants to gallop forward, as much as he had 
formerly desired them to hang back. He 
charged them to prevent slaughter, and save 
lives, especially that of Lennox. Sir An- 
drew Wood, one of the King's cup-bearers, 
nrrived in the field of battle time enough to 
save the Earl of Glencairn, who was still 
fighting gallantlybyassistance of somestrong 
ground, though he had scarce thirty men' 
left alive. Wood contrived to convey him 
safe out of the field. But Lennox, about 
whose safety the King was so anxious^ was 

8 
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already no more. He had been akdiiy in erid 
Uood, by that blood-^tldrety man. Sir James 
Hamilton of Draphanoi wbo took him from 
the Laird of Pardivani to whom be had 
invreadered himself. This deed seemed to 
flow from the brutal nature of the perpe* 
trator» who took such a pleasure in shedding 
bl(K>d, that he slashed with his own hand the 
faces of many of the prisoner. Arran, the 
&ther of this ferocious noAn, Utterly lament«> 
ed the fate of Lennox^ who was his nqphew* 
He was found mourning beride the body» 
over which he had spread his scarlet cloak. 
*^ The hardiest, stoutest, and wisest man 
that Scotland bore," be said, << lies hare 
slaiu." 

After these two victories, the Earl of An- 
gus seemed to be so firmly establidied in 
power, that his followers set no bounds to 
their presumption, and his enemies were 
obliged to fly and hide themselves. Cfaan-^ 
cellor Beaton, difiguised as a shepherd, fed 
sheep on Bogrian-Knowe, until he made his 
peace with the Earls of Angus and Arraui 

.7 
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by gnat gifts, both in money and in chnrsh 
lands. Angus estabUshed around the King's 
person a guard of a himdred men of his own 
dioiee, commanded by Douglas of Park* 
bead; he made his brother George, whimi 
James detested, Master of the Royal House- 
hM; and Archibald of Kilsptn^c^ his un« 
ele. Lord Treasurer of the Realm. But the 
dose restraint in which the Kii^ found him* 
self, only increased his eager desire to be 
lid of all the Douglasses together. . Force 
having finled in two iaatanoes, James bad 
recourse to stratagem. 

He psevailed upon his mother, Queen 
Margaret, to yield up to him the Castle of 
Stirling, which was her jointure-housoi and 
to put it into the hands of a person whom 
be could trust. This was done with mudi 
secnsy. Thus prepared with a place of re* 
i9g^ James watched with anxiety an oppor^ 
tmiity of flying to it ; and he conducted bi|n* 
self with snch apparent confidence towards 
Angusi that the Douglasses were lulled into 
ficcurky, and concluded that the King was 

you in. p ^ 
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reeonciled to his state of bcmdage, and de- 
spaired of making his escape, 

James was then residing at Falkland^ a 
royal palace conveniendy situated for hant* 
ing and hawking, in which he seemed to 
take great pleasure. The Earl of Ajogos 
at this period left the court, for LothiM» 
where he had some urgent business — ^^chir 
bald Douglas of Kilspindie wient to Dundee^ 
to yisit a lady to whom he was attached-*- 
and Geoi^e Douglas had gone to Saint An- 
drews, to extort some further adTittitage$ 
from Chancellor Beaton, who was now 
Archbishop of that see» and Primate of 3^t- 
land. There were thus none of the. Dou- 
glasses left about the King's person, esCcept 
Parkhead, with his. guard of an hundred 
men, in whose yigilance the others confided* 

The Kiiig thought the time fayouirable 
fcHT his escape. To lay all suspicion asle^ 
he pretended he was to rise next moming 
at an early hour, for the purpose of hunttiig 
the stag. Douglas of Parkhead, suspecting 
nothing, retired to bed after placing his 
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wmtdb. Bot tlie King Iras no sooner in his 
private chamber, than he called a trusty 
fsigef named - Jdbn Hart : — ^< Jockie," said 
he, << dost thou k>Te me ?-^ 

<^ Better than myself," answered ihe do* 
OMiitie. 

^ And will you risk anything For me ?^' 

^< My life with pleasure^'' said John Hart. 

The King them explained his purpose, and 
dressing himself in the attire of a groom, 
lie went with Hart to the staUe, as if for 
the purpose 6f getting the horses ready for 
Ae next day's hunt. The guards, deceived 
by their appearance, gave them no interrupt 
tion. At the stables three good horses were 
midled and in readiness, under charge of a 
yi»oman or groom, whom the King had in« 
trusted with his purpose. 

James mounted with his two servants^ 
AQi ^dloped, during the whde night, as 
eager as a bird just escaped from a cage; 
At day-light be reaehed the bridge of Stir*- 
ting^ which was the only mode of pass* 
itig the river Forth, except by boats. It 
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jieas defended by gates, wUich the King or- 
dered to be closed) and directed the passage 
to be watched^ He was a weary man wh«a 
he reached Stirling Castle, where he was 
joyfully reeeived by the governor^ whom he 
had himself placed in that strong fortress. 
The drawbridges were raised, the porteal- 
lises dropt, guards set, and every measure 
of defence and precaution resorted to. But 
the King was so much afraid of again fall* 
ing into the hands of the Douglasses^ thai, 
tired as he was, he would not go to sleep 
until the keys of the castle were placed in 
his own keeping, and laid underneath bis 
pillow. 

In the mmming there was great alam 
at Falkland. Sir George Douglas had re-> 
turned thither on the night of the King's 
departure^ about eleven o'clock. On his ar* 
rivals he inquired after the King, and was 
answered by the porter, as well as the wateh« 
men upon guard, that he was sleeping in 
his chamber, as he intended to hunt early 
in the morning. He therefore retired t# 
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r«Bt m fall seeurity. Bnt the next morning 
he learned d^erent tidings. OnePtoterCr»* 
micbae], bailie of Abemetby, knocked at the 
door of his chamber, and asked him if he 
knew ** wl^t the King was doing that mom-* 
kig?" 

<< He is in his chamber asleep/' said Sir 
George. 

<^ You are mistaken/' answered Carmi- 
ehael; ^^he passed the bridge of Stirling 
tUs last night." 

On hearing this, Douglas started up in 
kaste^ went' to the Kind's chamber, and 
knocked for admittancew When no miswer 
was i«torned, he caused the door to be 
forced, and when he found the apartment 
maptfyh^ cried, ^^ Treason ! — ^tfae King is 
gone, and none ktiow\9 whither." Then he 
s^nt post to Ms brotibar, the Earl of Angus, 
and sent in every directidn to seek the King, 
ind to assemble tb« Douglasses. 

When the truth was known, the adherents 
of Angus rode in a body to Stirling ; but the 
King was so far from desiring to receive 
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them, tfaftt he. threatened, by sound of trmii* 
pel, to declare any of the name of Doof^as 
a traitor who should apptoach within twelve 
miles of his persoO) or who should med- 
dle with the administration of governmentJ 
Some of the Douglasses inelined to resisd 
this praclamatimi, but the Earl of Angus 
and his brother resolved to obey it, and 
withdrew to Linlithgow. 

Soon afterwards, the King assembled 
around him the numerous nobility^ who eor 
Yitod the power of Angus and Arran, ot had 
suffered injuries at their hands; and^ -m 
open Piurliament, ^sensed them of Ireasco^ 
declaring, that he had never been sure fsf 
Im life all the while that he was in thcsr 
power. A sentence of forfeiture was, there- 
fore, passed against the Earl of Angus, and 
he was driven into exile, with all hia friends 
and kinsmen^ And thus the Red Douglas* 
ses of the house of Angus diared aknoeli 
the same iate with the Black Douglasses 
of the elder branch of that nugbty House ; 
with this difference, that as they had never 
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risen so higlh no they did not iall so inr»» 
trievably ; for the Earl ot Angus lived to 
retern and enjoy bis estates in Seotlatad^ 
vbere he played a distinguished purt. Bat 
this was after the death of James \^ who 
r-etained, during his whole life, an implacar 
ble resentment against the Douglasses, and 
never permitted one of the name to settle 
in Scotland whilst he lived. 

Junes persevered in Uiis resolution evMi 
under oireumstanoes which rendered his nn- 
leleHting resentment ungenerous. Arehi-> 
held DoQglaaof Sakpindie, the Earii of An* 
gns's unele, had been a personal fiivonrile 
of the Kiii^ before the disgnee <^ his £&• 
nfly. He was so much reccmimended to 
James by his great strength, manly appear* 
aace, and skill in every kind of warlike 
eiBsrdse, that he was wont to call him his 
Graysteily after the name of a ehampion in 
a romance then popular. Archibald, beco- 
ming rather an old man, and tired of his 
exile in England, resolved to try the King's 
meiey. He thought that as they had been 
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SO well acquainted formerly, and as he had 
never offended James personally, he might 
jg.nd favour from tibeir old intimaoy. He, 
therefore, threw himself in the King's way 
one day as he returned from hunting in the 
park at Stirling. It was several years since 
James had seen him, but he knew him at a 
great distance, by his firm and stately step, 
and said, *^ Yonder is my Oraysteil, Archi- 
bald of Kilspindie/' But when they met, he 
showed no appearance of recognising his old 
servant. Douglas turned, and still hoping 
to dbteiin a glance of favourable recolleelion, 
run along by the King's side ; and altiiough 
James trotted his horse hard against the 
hill, and Douglas wore a heavy shirt of 
mail under his clothes, for fear of assassi** 
natiimj yet Oraysteil was at the casde gate 
as soon as the King. James passed him^ 
and entered the castle, but Douglas, ex** 
hausted with exertion, sat down at the-door, 
and asked for a cup of wine. The hatred 
of the King against the name of Douglas 
was so well known, that no domestic about 

4 
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the court dared proeore ftr the eld wwrrier 
even this trifling refreshment. The King 
blamed) indeed^ hie servants for their die- 
eourtesyt and even said, that hat for his 
ealh never to employ a Douglas* he would 
have received Archibald of Kilspindie into 
his service, as he had formerly known him 
a man of great ability. Yet he sent his 
commands to his poor Graysteil to retire to 
France, where he died heart-broken seen 
afterwards. Even Henry VIIL of Englandf 
himself of an unfiirgiving temper, blamed 
the implacability of James on this occasion^ 
and quoted an <dd pKoverlH«— 

A King*8 face 
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ChasMUt&t 0f James V* — ££» EaBpeMum to 
puaish tke Border Freebooieif^iB^^His Ai^ 
ventures whenr traveUtng in Disguise-^ 
RugHe Humii^ig Palace t9» Ath&U^—bM^ 
iuHan of the College ^ .htstice-^ QoU 

< Mines of Scotiand -^ Erteotaragoneni qf 
Ijeoffdng. 

' Fb££d from the stera ceotrol of tfae 
PooglM family^ Jamee V. bow began U 
exercise the goTernmentlD per bob, «n4 dun* 
played most of the qualities of a wise and 
good prince. He was hands^nae in^Us per- 
son, and resembled his father in the love of 
military exercises, and the spirit of chival- 
rous honour which James IV. loved to dis- 
play. He also inherited his fieither's love of 
justice, and his desire to establish and en- 
force wise and equal laws, which should pro- 
tect the weak against the oppression of the 
great. It was easy enough to make laws, 
but to put them into vigorous exercise was 
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of much greater dilBeiiltjr; and in his at- 
tempt to i|cooin]^h tbis laadaUe purpose^ 
James often incurred the ill-will of the more 
powerful nobles* He was a well*educated 
and aecompliahed man» and, like his anoe»- 
tor, James I., was a poet and a musidaa. 
He had, however, his defects. He avoided 
his father's failing of profusion, having no 
hoarded treasures to employ on pomp and 
bbow; but he rather fdU into the opposite 
fault, being of a temper too parsimonious ; 
and though he loted state and diiqplay, he 
i^deavonred to gtalify that taste as eoosor 
nuoally as possible^ so diat.be has been 
censured as rather elesa and eevetous. He 
:waa aJso, though the Ibibles seem inconm* 
lient, fond of jdeasure^ and disposed to too 
much indulgence* It must be added, that 
•when pr^^voked, he was unrelenting even to 
cruelty, for which be had some apology, 
cc^dering the ferocily ^ the subjects oVer 
whoanhoreigaed. But, on the whole, James 
V. was an amiable man, and a good Sove«- 
reign* 
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His first care was to bring tbe Borders 
ofScotland to some degree of order. Tiiese, 
as you were formerly told, were inhabited 
by tribes of men, forming eaeh a diffe- 
rent elan, as they were ealled,' and obeying 
no orders, save those which were .given by 
thrir Chiefs. These Chiefs were sa{^sed 
to represent the first founder of the nam^ 
or fiimily. The attaehment ef the clans- 
men to the Chief was yery great : indeed 
they paid respect to no one else* In this 
the Borderers agreed with the HigUand* 
ers, as also in their love of fdonder, and 
neglect of the general laws of the eoun* 
try. Bat the Border men wore no tartan 
dress, and served almost always on iMNrae- 
back, whereas the Highlanders acted always 
on foot. You will also remember^ that they 
spoke the Scottish langoage, and not the 
Gaelic tongue itted by the moontaiaeen. 

The rituation of these elans on the fron* 
tiers exposed them to constant war ; so that 
they thought of nothing else, but collecting 
bands of their followers together, and ma* 
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king inenraionS) without maoh dktinctioii^ 
mk the£ng&h,<»itheLowlaiid8eote»or upon 
each other. They paid little respect either 
to times of tmoe or to treaties of peace, 
hut esiercised their depredations willioat 
nnch reg»rd to either, and often occasion- 
ed wars whidi would not otherwise have 
taken place* 

It is said of a consideraUe fiimily on the 
Borders, that when thejr had consumed all 
the cattle abiit tiie castle^ a pair oi spurs 
was placed <m the table, in a cohered dbh, 
as a hint that they must ride out and fetch 
moara. The chiefs and leading men told down 
thJrir daiq^hters' portions aecordiag to the 
plunder which ih^ were able to collect in the 
course of a Midiadmae moon, when its pro* 
ioagtd light^allowed them opportunity for 
tibdr freebootiag eBsnsions. They were 
T^ brave in battle, bat in time of peace 
Aey were a pest to their Scottish neigh- 
bours. As their insolence had risen to a high 
pitch after the field of Flodden had thrown 
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tbe coiintry into eonftirioiif James V. re*" 
solved to take very severe mfomarm aifaiiuil 
th^n. 

. His ficst step was to seeiive the peraoiie 
of the prmeipal cliieftams by whom these 
disorders were privately cmoouraged» Hie 
Ead of Bothwelly the Lord Home^ Lovd 
Maxwell) Scott of Bucdeaeh, S^erof Fafv* 
ayherstf and other powerful efaiefs^ who 
might have opposed the King's pnrposes^ 
were seiised^ and im^soned in sqpamie 
fortresses in the low emmtry* 

James then assembled an army, in wUeh 
warlike purposes w«re united with Ihose of 
sylvan sport» for he ordered all the gentio* 
laen in tbe wild distriots whk^ he intended 
to visit, to bring in their best dogs, as if 
his only purpose had been to hunt the deet 
in these desolate regions. This was intend* 
ed to prevent the Borderem from takingllw 
alarm, in which case they would luMre re* 
treated into their mountains and finstnesses, 
from whence it would have been difficult to 
dislodge them. 
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Thtee men had indeed no distinct idea 
ef die effenoea wUeh they had comniil>- 
ted, and conaeqnently no apprehension of 
tlie King's disj^easare against them. The 
faiWB had been so long silent in that desolate 
oeuntry, Aat the outrages whioh were praiv 
tiaed hy the strong against the weak, seem* 
ed to the perpetrators the natural eourae of 
aodety, and to present nothing Ifait was 
SMirtfay of punishment. 
' Tfaos, as the King, in the banning of 
his expediti(m, suddenly approached the 
Castle of Piers Coekbum of Henderland, 
Ijbat Bardn wi» in the act ef providing a 
great entertainment to wele<mie him, when 
James caused him to be suddenly seiaed 
oo, and tezecnted. Adam Scott of Tushie- 
law, called the King of the Border, met the 
aame fate. But an event of greater impor- 
tance, waa die fate of John Armstrong of 
Gtlnockie, near Langleeholm. 

This freebtotang obief had rises to great 
consequence and the whole neighbouring 
distfeict of England paid him blaeh mmU, 
that is, a sort of tribute, in consideration of 
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which he forbore )^imdeiiB^ them. He had 
a high idea of hk own importance, and eeems 
to have been anconscioos of having merited 
any severe usage at the King^s hands. On 
the contrary, he came to meet fab sovereign 
at a place about ten miles from Hawi^^ 
called CarHnrigg chapel, riehly dressed, and 
having with him twenty-four gentlemen, 
constant retinue, as wdl attired as 
The King, incensed to see a freebooter so 
gallantly equipped, commanded him instant- 
ly to be led to execution, saying, *< What 
wants tins knave, save a crown, to be as 
magnificent as a king?" John Armstrong 
made great offers for his life, oflbring to 
maintain liimself, with forty men, ready to 
serve the King at a moment's notice, at 
his own expense; eng^ng never to hurt 
or injure any Scottish subject, as indesd 
had never been his practice ; and undert»* 
king, that there was not a man in England, 
of whatever degree, dnke^ earl, lord, en* ba* 
ron, but he would engage, witUn a certain 
time, to present to the King^ dead or 
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But when theliiiig would listen to none of 
his offers, be saidy very proudly, *^ I am bnt 
a fool to ask grace at a graceless hm ; hut 
had I guessed you would have used me thu% 
I would haye kept the Border-^ide, in de» 
^te of the King of England and you both t 
for I well know that King Henry would 
^ve the weight of my best horse in gold to 
know that I am sentenced to die this day.'* 

John Armstrong was led to execution, 
with all his men, and hanged without mer- 
cy. The people of the Lowland countries 
w&re glad to be rid of him ; but on the Bor* 
dent he was both missed and m<Himed, as 
a brave warrior and a stout man-at-arms 
i^juinst England. 

Such were the effects of the terror struck 
by these general exeontions, that James was 
said to have made ** ihm rash bush keep the 
cow;" that is to say, that even in this law- 
less part of the country,, men dared no longer 
make free with property, and cattle might 
remain on their pastures unwatohed. James 
was alAo enabled to draw profit from the 
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lands wlneh the Crown p^jtcDoed near the 
Borders, and is taid to have had ten Aavh 
sand sheep at one time gvaaing in Ettriek 
Forest, under the keepuig of Andrew Bell^ 
who gave the King as good an aceonnt of 
the profits of the flook, as if they had been 
grazing' in the bounds of Fife, then the most 
eiviliaed part of Sootknd. 

On the other hand, the Borders of Seat* 
lasid were greatly weakened by tibe destrac* 
tion of so many brave men, wfao^ notwkh^ 
standing their lawless course of life^ wsve 
tme defenders of their country; and there 
is occasion to censure the-^^tent to which 
James carried his severity, as being to aeer- 
tain degree impolitic^ and indeed cruel and 



In die like manner James proceeded 
against the Highland Chiefs ; and by ex^ 
cvtions, forfettnres, and other severe men* 
sures, he brought the Northern monatai»* 
eers, as he had already cbne those of. 'the 
South, into comparative subjection. He 
then set at liberty the Border Cfaistf^ and 
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others whom he had uBprinoDedy leet Ihey 
should have offered any hinderance to the 
ofnuae of his justice. 

As these fiery chieftains, after this severe 
i?hoBtpement, could no longer as fonnerly 
attack each other's castles and land% they 
were forced to vent their deadly animosities 
in duelsy which were frequently fought in the 
King's presence, his royal permissioB being 
first obtained. Thus, Douglas of Dnutt^ 
lanrigg and Charteris of Amisfield did battle 
tcjgether in preseuee of the King, each ha^ 
ving accused the other of high treason* 
They fought on foot with huge twcKhanded 
swords. Dromlanrig was aomewhat blind, 
or short-sighted, and being in great fury, 
struck about him without sering where he 
bit, and the Laird of Amisfield was not 
more successful, for his sword broke in the 
encounter ; upon this, the King eansed the 
battle to cease, and the combatants were 
with difficulty separated. Thus the King 
gratified these unndy barons, by permittiiq^ 
thfoi to fig^t in his own presence, in order 
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to Indnee them to rettain at peace else- 
where. 

James V. had a custom of going aiboat 
the country disguised as a private person, 
ill order that he might hear complaints 
which might not otherwise reach his ears, 
and, primps, that he might enjoy amuse^ 
ments which he could not have partaken of 
in his avowed royal character. Thki is also 
said to have been a custom of James lY ., his 
finther, and several adventures are related of 
what befell them on such occasions* One 
m> two of these narratives may help to en- 
liven our story. 

When James V^ traveUed in disguise^ he 
used a name which was knowa only to some 
of his principal nobility and attendants. He 
was called the Goodman (the tenant, that 
is) of Ballengiech. Ballengiech is a steep 
pass which leads down behind the Castle of 
Stirling. Once upon a time, when he was 
fisasting in Stirling, the King sent for some 
venison from the neighbouring hills. The 
deer were kUled and put on horses' backs, to 
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be transported to Stirting. Uolockily thej 
had to pass the caatle gates of Amprjror^ 
belongiiig to a chief of the BaehaBaa% who 
had a eonsiderable nnmher of guests with 
him. It was hitO) and the company were 
r«ther short of victiials, though they had 
more than enough of liquor. Tlie chief, see- 
ing so much hi venison pascing bis very 
door, seifled on it; and to the ezpostolations 
of the keepers, who told him it belonged to 
King James, he answered insolently, that if 
James was King in Scotland, he, Buchanan, 
was King in Kippen, being the name of the 
district in which the castle of Arnpryor lay» 
On hearing what had happened, the King 
0ot on horseback^ and rode instantly ftom 
Stirling to Buchanan's house, where he 
found a strong fieroe^looking Highlander, 
with an axe on his shoulder, standing sen- 
tinel at the door. This grim warder refu- 
sed the King admittance, saying, that the 
Laird of Arnpryor was at dinner, and would 
not be disturtxral. <* Yet go up to the comr 
pany^ my good friend," said the King, '^ und 
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tril him that die Goodmnn of Ballea^eolt 
IB come to feast with the King of Kippeiu" 
The porter went grumbling into the honse^ 
and told his master, diat there W9tk a fellow 
with a red beard, who called himself, the 
Goodman of Ballengiech, at the gAte^ who 
said he was come to dine widi the King of 
Kippen. As soon ad Bachanan heard theae 
words, he knew that the King was there in 
person, and hastened down to kneel at 
James's feet, and to ask forgiveness, for his 
insolent behaviour. But the King, who.only 
meant to give him a fright, forgave him 
freely, and, going into the castle, feasted 
on his own venison which Buchanan had 
intercepted. Buchanan of Aimpryor wee 
ever afterwards called the King of Kippen* 
Upon another occasion. King James, be- 
ing alone and in disguise, fell into a quarrel 
with some gipsies, <nr other vagrants, and 
was assaulted by four or five of them. This 
chimeed to be very near the Bridge of Cra* 
mond ; so the King got on the bridge, which, 
as it was Ugh and nanrow, enabled him to 
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defend himself with hig sword against the 
number of persons by whom he was attaek-* 
ed. There was a poor man thrashing com 
in a bam near by, who came ont on hear- 
ing the noise of the scqffle, and seeing one 
dian defending himself against nnmbers, 
gallaiit^y took his part with his flail to such 
good purpose, that the gipsies were obI%ed 
to fly. The husbandman then took the 
King into the barn, brought him a towel 
and water to wash the blood from his face 
and hand% and finally wdEked with him a 
little way towards Edinburgh, in case he 
should be again attacked. On the way, the 
King asked bis companion what and who he 
was. The labourer answered, that bis name 
was John Howieson, and that he was a bonds- 
man on the fiurm of Braehead, near Cra- 
mond, which belonged to the King of Scot* 
land. James then asked the poor man, 
If there W8B9 any wish in the world which 
he would particularly desire should be gra- 
tified ; and honest John confessed, he should 
thiifk himself the happiest man in Scotland 
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were he but proprietor of the fknn on whieh 
he wrought as 'a labourer. He then asked 
the King, in turn, who he was; and James 
replied, as usual, that he was the Goodman 
of Ballengiecb, a poor man who had a small 
appointment about the palace ; but he added^ 
that if John Howieson would come to see 
him on the next Sunday, he would endea^* 
vonr to repay his manful assistance, andf 
at least, give him the pleasure of seeing the 
royal apartments* 

John put on his best clothes, as you may 
suppose, and appearing at a postern gate 
of the palace, inquired for the Goodman 
of Ballengiecb. The King had given or*- 
ders that he should be admitted ; and John 
found his friend, the Goodman, in the same 
disguise which he had formerly worn. The 
King, still preserving the character of an 
inferior officer of the household, conducted 
John Howieson from one apartment of the 
palace to another, and was amused with his 
wonder and his remarks. At length he asked 
him if he should like to see the King^ to 
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whieh Jobii rtjdied, nolliiBg^ would delighl 
Um so oNieht if be could do so without giv- 
ing olSbnce. The Goodman of BaUeugiecb) of 
eoiirae» undertook that the King would not 
be angry. ^< Buty" said John, " bow am I 
to know bis grace from the nobles who will 
be all about him ?'' — ** Easily/' replied hia 
oompani<m; << all the others will be bare- 
beaded — ^the King alone will wear bis hat 
or bwinef 

So speaking. King James introduced the 
countryman into a great ball, which was 
filled by the nobiUty and officers of the 
crown. John was a little frightened, and 
drew close to bis attendant; but was still 
unable to distinguish the Edng. << I told 
you that you should know him by bis wear- 
ing bia hat," said bis conductor. ** Then,'' 
said John, after be had again looked around 
the room, *^ it must be either you or mcf 
for all but us two are bare-beaded.'' 

The King laughed at John's fancy ; and, 
that the good yeoman might have occasion 
Snr mirth also, he made him a present of the 
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iiirm of Braehead, which he had imhed urn 
mnch to possess, on condition Hmt Jc»ka 
Howieson, or his successors, should be roa-i 
dy to present an ewer and basin fisr the 
King to wash his hands, when his Mj^est^ 
should cjome to Holyrood palace, or shonkl 
pass the Bridge of Cramond. AecordingN 
ly, in the year 1822, when Geoif;« IV. 
came to Scotland, the descendant of John; 
Howieson of Braehead, who still pessesse* 
the estate which was giif«n to his ancestor, 
appeared at a solemn festival, and eflhred 
his Majesty water from a ^ver ewer, that 
he might perform the service by which be 
held his lands. 

James Y. was very f<md of hunting, and^* 
when he pursued diat amusement in An 
Highlands, he used to wear the peculiar 
dress of that country, having a jacket of 
tartan vdivet, with plaid, hose, and everyw 
thing else corresponding. The accounts fbr 
these are4n the books of bis chamberlain, 
still preserved. 

On one occasion, when tfae King had an 
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bawuJor ^ the Pope along witk 
Ikej were spleiididly entertaiBed by the 
Bsrl ef Athole in a huge and singalar rue- 
tie palace^ It was built of timber, in the 
nidst of a great meadow, and surrounded 
hy moats, or fosses, foil of the most deli- 
eate fish. It was inclosed and defimded by 
towers, as if it had been a regular oastle, 
Mid had within it many i^rtments, whioh 
were dedced with flowers and branehes, so 
that in treading them one seemed to be in a 
gulden* • Here were bH kinds of game, and 
0Cher provisions in abundance, with many 
eooks to make them ready, and plenty of the 
most costly spices and wines. The Italian 
ambassador was greatly surprised to see, 
amongst rocks and wildernesses, which 
seemed to be the very extremity of the 
world, such good lodging and so. magnifi-* 
cent an entertainment. But what surprised 
hsm most of all, was to see the Highlanders 
set .fire to the wooden castle, as soon as the 
hunting was over, and the King in the act 
of departing. ^* Such is the constant prac- 
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tice of our Highlanders," said James te tlw 
ambassador; *^ however well they may be 
lodged over night, they always bum tfaor 
lodging before they leave it.'' By this the 
King intimated the predatory and lawless 
habits displayed by these moantaioeers* 

The reign of James V. was not alone d]»- 
tingnished by his personal adrentons and 
pastimes, bat is hoiwuntbly remembered on 
account of wise laws made for the govem*- 
ment of his people, and for restoaining the 
crimes and violence which were frequently 
practised among them, especially those of 
assassination, baming of houses, and dri- 
ving of cattle, the usual and ready means 
by which great men avenged themselves of 
their feudal enemies. 

For the decision of civil questions, James 
y. invented and instituted what is called 
the Collie of Justice, being the Sa|»<«Be 
Court of Scotland in dvil affiiirs. It con- 
sisted of fourteen Judges and a Pre««- 
denl^ who heard and decided caiMcs* A 
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Mttain ntunhme of learned neti, tramed Ip 
underilaiid the laws, were appointed to the 
task of pleadkig the oaives of Bach as had 
law^suite before these judge% who eonati- 
tated what is popularly termed the Court 
9i Sesnon. These men were called advo- 
oates; aad this was the first establishment 
af a body, regi^larly edneated to the law, 
whiehhas eyor skice been regarded in Soot- 
knud as an 'honourable profession, and has 
produced many great men. 
' lames Y* used great diligenoe in impro- 
¥]ag his nary, and undertook what was at 
the tnde sathec a perilous task,, to sail round 
Scotland, and canae an aocnrate soryey to 
be made of the yarioiis coasts, bays, and 
Uands, harbours, and roadsteads of bis 
Ungdmn, many of which had been unknown 
to his predecessors vveo.- by name* 
- This.aclire and patrloiie Prince ordered 
Ae mineral wealth of Scotland to be also 
iaqnired'intd He obtained miuers from 
GeBma»y, who exteacted both sUyer and 
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gold firom the mincB of hemikilk^ in tlw 
upper part of Clydesdale. The gold was 
of fine quality, and iDond in quaatitjr safll* 
oient to supply metal for a very degant gold 
ooim which, bearing on one aide the h a ad 
of James V. wearing a bonnet, has been 
thence called the Bonmet^iece. It is said» 
that upon one occasion the Sing invited the 
ambassadors of Spain, France, and other fi»» 
reign coontries, to hunt with him in Csaw^ 
ford-moor, the district in whieh lie the 
mines I have jost mentioned. They dined in 
the Castle of Crawford, a rude old fortress* 
The King made some apolsfy for the din- 
ner, which was composed of flie game they 
had killed doring the hunting and hawking 
of the cbiy, but he assured his. guests that 
the dessert would make them some amends, 
as he had given directions that it shoaU 
consist of the finest fruits whidi the conn» 
try afibrded. The foreigners looked at.eaeh 
other in surprise, on hearing the King talk 
of fruits being produced amidst the Mask 
moors and barren mountains around them. 
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But the denert made ite appeftrance in Clw 
shape of a namber of covered aaacera, one 
of which was placed before eaoh goest, and 
being examined, was found fall of goM bon^ 
Bet-piflces, which they w«ve desired to ac- 
cept as thefhitt produced by the moontaiiis 
of Crawf ord*moor. This new sort of dessert 
was no donbtas acceptable as the most de- 
licate fruits of a southern clknate. The 
mines of the country are now wrought only 
for lead, of which they produce still a tery 
hige quantity. 

Although, as we have mentioned^ James 
wan a good economist, he did not neglect 
the cuhtvation of tkn fine arts. He rebuilt 
the palace of Linlithgow, which is on a 
mast HMignificent plan^ and made additions 
to that of Stiiiai^. He encoitfaged sevend 
exosUent poets and learned men, and his 
vmoMl eeurse of 11^ appears to have been 
joyous and happy. He^was himself a poet 
of some skOl, and he permitted great free- 
dem to 4ie rhymers of his time, in address- 
ing verses to him, some of which conveyed 
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great oemure of hb goteniniMity aiidotliet9 
satires on his finbles* . 

James ako enoouragi^ the soienoes, but 
vas deoeired by a foreigner, who pretended 
to Imvt kiHKwle%e of the art oi making 
geld* This person, however^ who was either 
enudc'brained or an itnpostoar, destr<^ed Ins 
oita credit by. the fabrication of a pair of 
wings, widi which he proposed to fly from 
the top of Stirling Castle. He actoally 
made the attempt, but as his pinions would 
not work easily, he fell down the jffeoqiice 
and l^oke his tfa%h*beae. 

As the kingdom of Sootlaad,. except du^ 
ring a very short and indeeisive wiar with 
Ei^land, remained at pea«e till ntor ibm 
«m1 of James's teign^ and as that monarch 
tras a wise and active prince^ it m^bt have 
been hoped that he at least would have 
escaped the mis&rtones which seemed i» 
haunt the name of Stewarts Bat a gveat 
change^ whicih took place at this period, led 
James V. into a predicament, as nnhaf^ 
as attended any of his ancestcHrs. 
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CHAP. IV. 

Bnglandy omdDeaA ifjmmu V. 

Yoir remember^ my dear ehild, that JaniM 
V. was nephew to Heniy VIU. of Englaiidy 
being a eon of Margaret, naler of that mo- 
nai«h. This connexion, and perhiqia the 
policy of H^tiry, who was aware that it was 
better fer both coimtriea that they should 
remain at peaee together^ preyeated for 
several years the renewal of the destruedve 
wars between the two dinsions <tf the is- 
land. The good nnderstandii^ would pro- 
bably have been still more emnplete, had it 
not been for the great* and general change 
in rdigioas matters, called in history the 
Sefermation* 1 must give you some idea 
of the nature of this alteration, ottMrwiM 
you cannot understand the coase%aeaoes.to 
which it led. 
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After the death of Our Keased Saviour 
Jesus Christ, the doctrine which he preach- 
ed was planted in Rome, the principal city 
of the great Roman empire, by the Apostle 
JPeter, as it is said, whom the Catholies, 
therefore, term the first Bishop of Borne. 
In process of time the Bishops of Rome, 
who succeeded, as they said, the Apostle 
in his office, claimed an authority pver all 
others in Chiristendom. Good and weU 
meaning persoafi^ in their, revteremce^ for the 
reUgion which they had adopted, adwitled 
these pretensioos wiUiont much scrfitiny. 
As the Christian religaon was more widely 
received, the Emperors and Kii^ wjboen- 
braced it, thought lo disiangttish their pietf 
by heaping benefits <on. the ctor^b, and on 
the Bishops of Rome in particular^ who at 
length obtained great lands and demestiee 
as temporal Princes ; while in their chaitter 
ter of clerg]rmen» they assumed the tiitle ^f 
Popes, and the full and exclusiYe aulhoii- 
iy ov«c:aU their clergymeii in .tiie Christ 
tiaa world* Asthepeoi^eofttiflietiaMewere 
extremely ignorant, any little knowledge 
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wiiieh tvoadlieily was tortM^lonnd aihong th«f 
deiffJT) wUIniA sane Imoretb stady; while 
the laityv that m, they who were not elergy* 
meO) leMmed little, ezceptiiig to tilt, fight, and 
hasL Tliw Popes of Rome, baying estaUish-* 
ed themaelyee aa Heads of the Chnrdi, weM 
on, by d^preea, introdueing into the simple 
attd beaatifid system delivered to ns in the 
gospd, other doetriaes, many of them in- 
consistMit wi^, or contradictory of, pure 
Gfantiaiiity, and all of them tending to ex- 
tend the power of tfie priests over -the min^ 
and oonaeienees of other ii^ii. It was not 
diftrah for the Popes to make diese al- 
teralimis* Fmr as they asserted they were 
the TisiUe saccessors of Saint Peter, they 
jHratended that they were as ittftdlible as the 
apostle bimself, and that all titat they pnb- 
liriied in their ordinances, which* tbey called 
Bulls, must be believed by all C%riMian 
mm, as mnch as if the same bad been en- 
joined in the Holy ScriptdreitseV. We fiSiaH 
notiee two or three of these innovations. 
Somegoodmen^ in wn early age cf Christ 
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tianky^ iiad witltdrnwn from die world to 
wonhip God in desert and desolate places. 
They wrought for thrir luread^ gaTe alms to 
the poor, spent their leisure in the ezereise 
of devotion, and were jostly respected. . But 
by degrees, as well-meaning periBons be- 
sti^B^ed great soma to support assoeiations of 
sueh hoij men^ bequeathed lands to the mo- 
nasteries or conyents in which they Kved, 
and mdde them wealthy, the Mooks^ as they 
were c^ed, departed from the strnplicity of 
their order, and neglected the virtues wUdi 
they undertook to pnu^se. Besides, by the 
extraTsgant endowments of these «oiivnitB, 
great sums of money and laii^e estates were 
emjdoyed in maintalnii^ a useless set «f 
men, who, under pretence of perfomMg 
devotionid exereises, withdrew thonselves 
from the business of the worid, and from 
all domestic duties. 

The worship also of sdnts, ibr which 
Sciq^tnre gives us no warrant whatever, 
was inkoduced in those ignorant times. 
It is natural we should respect the memo- 
ry of any remarkably good man, and that 
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we fthonld value anTlhiiig wUeh bdooga 
to him. Bat it was as much autlioriaed by 
ibe Chureh of Rome to wordiip the relies 
of a saintly character, sach as lodes of 
hair, bones, articles of dothes, and other 
trumpery, as to belieye that such thingi are 
eapable of cnring sickness^ or of worldog 
other miracles shoddng to oonmum sense. 
Yet the Roman Chureh opened the way to 
this absnrdity, and imputed to these relies, 
which weie often a mere impeature, the 
power whidi God alone p os s ess es, of alter- 
ing those laws of nature whidi his wisdom 
has appointed. The Popes also encouraged 
and enjoined the wordiip of saints, that is, 
the sonls of holy men deceased, as a sort of 
subordinate deities, whose intercession may 
avail us before the throne i^ Qod, although 
the Gospel has expresdy declared that our 
Lord Christ Jesus is our only Mediator. And 
in virtue of this <q^<m, not only was the 
Virgin Mary, the apostles, and almeet ev«ry 
olherperson mentionedin the Goq^s, erect* 
ed by the Rompm CathoUoainto the office of 

VOL. III. a 3 
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samti, but numerouB othersy some of Aem- 
mere names, who never existed as men» were 
canonized, as it was called, tibat is, declared 
by the Pope to be saints, and had altars and 
cburdies dedicated to them. Pictures also^^ 
and statues, reptesenting these alleged h<dy 
persons, were exhibited in diarchee, and 
received the worship which ought not, ac- 
cording to the second commandment, to be 
rendered to any idol or graven iiMge* . 
V Other deetrines there* were, about ^fiut* 
ing on particular days, and abstaining from 
partieolar Idnds of food — all Of which were 
gradually introduced into the Roman Ca- 
tholic .faith, thoB^ contrary to die GospeL 
But the most important innovatimi, and 
that by which the priests made most money^ 
was the doctrine, that the Church, or, in 
other words the priest, had the power <^ 
pardoning such sins as were confessed to 
him, upon the culprit's dischaif[ing such pe- 
nance as the priest imposed on him. Every 
person was, theiBfore, obliged to confess 
himself to a priest, if he hoped to have his 



^ 
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sins pardoned ; and the priest enjoined cer- 
tain kinds of penance^ more or less severe^ 
aceordingtothecircamstances of theoffence. 
But, in general, these penances might be ex'^ 
ciised, providing a corresponding sum <^ 
money was paid to the Churchy which poe 
sessed thus a perpetual and most lucrative 
source of income, which was yet more in- 
creased by the belief in Purgatory. 

We htsve no rights from scripture, to be- 
lieve in the existence of any intermediate 
•state betwixt that of happiness, which we 
call Heaven, to which good men have ai^ 
cess immediately after death, or that called 
Hell, being the place of eternal punish^ 
ment, to which the wicked are consigned 
with the devil and his angels. But the Ca- 
tholic priests ima^ned the intervention of 
an intermediate state, called Purgatory. 
They supposed that many, or indeed that 
most people, were not of such piety as to 
deserve immediate admission into, a state 
of eternal happiness, until they should have 
sustained a certain portion of punishment ; 
but yet were not so wicked as to deserve 
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instant and eternal condemnation. For the 
benefit of these, they indented the inter- 
mediate ffiltaation of Purgatory, a place of 
punishment, to which almost every one^ 
not doomed to Hell itself, was consigned 
for a greater or less period, in proportion 
to his sins, before admission into a state of 
happiness. Bat here lay the stress of the 
doctrine. The power was in the Church to 
obtain pardon, by prayer, for the souls who 
were in Purgatory, and to have the gates of 
that place of torture opened for their depar- 
ture sooner than would otherwise have t»- 
ken place. Men, therefore, whose con- 
sciences told them that they deserved a 
long abode in this place of punishment, left 
liberal sums to the Church to have prayers 
said for the behoof of their souls. Children, 
in like manner, procured masses (that is, a 
particular sort of devotional worship prac- 
tised by Catholics,) to be said for the souls 
e( their parents. Widows did the same 
for their departed husbands — ^husbands for 
their wives. All these masses and prayers 
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Goald only be obtained by mcmey, and all 
this money went to the priests. 
> But the Pope and his clergy carried the 
matter still farther ; and not only wAdf as 
they pretended, the forgiveness of Heaven, 
to those who had committed sins,' but also 
granted them (always for money) a liberty 
to break through the laws of God and the 
church. These last were called Indulgen- 
ces, because those who purchased them were 
indulged in the privilege of committing ir^ 
regularities and vices, without being suppo- 
sed answerable to the divine wrath. 

To support this extraordinary fabric of 
superstition, the Pope assumed the most 
extensive powers, even to the length of de- 
priving kings of their thrones, by his sen- 
tence of excommunication, which declared 
their subjects free from their oath of alle- 
giance, and at liberty to rise up against their 
sovereign and put him to death. At other 
times the Pope took it upon him to give the 
kipgdoms of the excommunicated prince to 
some ambitious neighbour. The rule of the 

g2 
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Cbureh jo( Rome wlw as severe over infis* 
lior persons as over priBcefe. If a layman 
read the Bible^ he was accoanted guilty of 
a great offence, for the priests well knew 
that the perusal of the Sacred Scriptures 
would open men's eyes to their extravagant 
pretensions. If an individual presumed to 
disbelieve any of the doctrines which the 
Church of Rome taught, or to entertain any 
which were inconsistent with them, he was 
tried as a heretic, and subjected to the hor* 
rid punishment of being burnt alive ; and 
this penalty was inflicted without mercy for 
the slightest expressions approaching to 
what the Piq^ts called heresy. 
• This extraordinary and ty r a nnical power 
over men's consciences was usurped during 
those ages of European lustory which are 
called Dark, because men then wanted the 
light oi learning and information. But the 
diwovery of the art of jnrinting began, in 
the fifteenth century, to open men's minds. 
The Bible, which had been locked up in the 
hands of the clergy, then became common, 
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and was generally read; and wise and good 
men in Germany and Switaerland made it 
their atudy to expose the errors and corrup- 
tions of the See of Rome. The doctrine of 
saint-worship was shown to be idolatrous—- 
that of pardons and indulgencesy a foul en- 
couragement to vice — that of Pttrgatory^ a 
cunning means of extorting money— and 
the pretensions of the Pope to infallibility^ 
a blasphemous assumption of the attributes 
proper to God alone. These new ofuniims 
were termed the doctrines of the Reform- 
ers, and those who embraced them became 
gradually more and more numerous. The 
Roman Catholic priests attempted to de- 
fend the tenets of their Church by argument; 
but as that was found difficult, they endea- 
voured, in most countries of Europe, to en-* 
force them by violence. But the Reformers 
found protection in various parts of Ger^ 
many. Their numbers seemed to increase 
rather than diminish, and to promise a great 
revolution in the Christian world. 

Henry VIIL, the King of England, was 
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possessed of some learning, and had a great 
disposition to show it in this controversy. 
Being, in the earlier part of his reign, sin* 
cerely attached to the Church of Rome, he 
wrote a book in defence of its doctrines, 
against Martin Luther, one of the principal 
Reformers. The Pope was so much grati- 
fied by this display of zeal, that he confer- 
red on the King the appellation of Defender 
of the Faith ; a title which Henry's successors 
continue to retain, although in a very differ- 
ent sense from that in which it was granted* 
^ Now Henry, you must know, was mar- 
ried to a very good princess, named Cathe- 
rine, who was a daughter of the King of 
Spain, and sister to the Emperor of Grer- 
many. She had been, in her youth, con- 
tracted to Henry's elder brother Arthur; 
but that Prince dying, and Henry becoming 
heir of the throne, his union with Cathe- 
rine had taken place. They had lived long 
t<^ther, and Catherine had borne a daugh- 
ter, Mary, who was the natural heir apparent 
of the English crown. Bat at length Henry 
VIII. fell deeply in love with a beautiful 
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young womaDy named Anne Bnllen, a maid 
of honour in the Queen^s retinue, and he 
became extremely desirous to get rid of 
Qneen Catherine, and marry this young 
lady. For this purpose he applied to the 
Pope, in order to obtain a divorce from the 
good Queen, under pretence of her having 
been contracted to his elder brother before 
he was married to her. This, he all^edy 
seemed to him like marrying his brother's 
wife, and therefore he desired that the R»pe 
would dissolve a marriage, which, as he al- 
leged, gave much pain to his conscience. 
The truth was, that his conscience would 
have given him very little disturbance, had 
he not wanted to marry another younger 
and m<Hre beautiful woman. 

The Pope would have, probably, been 
willing enough to gratify Henry's desire, at 
least his predecessors had granted greater 
fiivours to men of less consequence; but 
then Catherine was the sister of Charles V., 
who was at once Emperor of Germany and 
King of Spain, and one of the wisest, as 
well as the most powerful, princes in Christ- 
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endom. The Pope, who depended mueh 
on Charles's assistance for cliecking the 
Reformation, dared not give him the great 
offence, which would have been occasioned 
by his sister's divorce. His Holiness, tbere^ 
fore, evaded giving a precise answer to the 
King of England from day to day, week to 
week, and year to year. But this led to a 
^nger which the Pope had not foreseen. 

Henry YIIL, a hot, fiery, and impatient 
Prince as ever lived, finding that the Pope 
was trifling with him, resolved to shake 
off his authority entirely. For this purpose 
he denied the authority of the Pope in Eng- 
land, and declared, that he himself was the 
only Head of the English Churchy and that 
the Bishop of Rome had nothing to do with 
him, ot his dominions. Many of the bishops 
and clergymen of the English Church adopt- 
ed the reformed doctrines, and all disowned 
the supreme rule, hitherto ascribed to the 
Pope. 

But the greatest blow to the Papal au- 
thority was the dissolution of the monas- 
teries, or Religious Houses, as they were 
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called* The King seized on the oonVent% 
and the lands granted for their endowments, 
and) distributing the wealth of the convents 
among the great men of his court, broke up 
for ever those great establishments, and 
placed an irresistible obstacle in the way of 
the Catholic religion being replaced, after 
the interest of so many persons had been 
coneerned in its beiiig excluded. 
,, Xhe motive of Henry VIIL's conduct 
was by no means praisew<»1;hy, but it pro^ 
duced the most important and salutary con-> 
sequences ; as England was for ever after* 
wards, except during the short reign of his 
eldest daiighter, freed from all dependence 
upon the Pope, and from the superstitious 
doctrines of the Roman Catholic religion. 
^ Now here^ returning to Scottish history^ 
you must understand that one of Henry's 
principal wishes was to prevail upon his 
nephew, the young King of Scotland, to 
make the sam^ alteration of religion in his 
country, which had been introduced into 
England* Henry, if we can believe die 
Scottish historians, made James the most 
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splendid oiferft, to induce him to follow tliis 
course. He proposed to give him the hand 
of his daughter Mary in marriage, and to 
create him Duke of York ; and, with a view 
to the establishment of a lasting peace be- 
tween the countries, he earnestly desired a 
personal meeting with his nephew in the 
North of England. 

There is reason to believe that James was, 
at one period, somewhat inclined to the Re* 
formed doctrines ; at least, he encouraged 
a Scottish poet, called Sir David Lindesay 
of the Mount, and also the celebrated 
scholar Greorge Buchanan, in composing 
some severe satires agunst the corruptions 
of the Roman Catholic religion; but the 
King was, notwithstanding, by no means 
disposed altogether to fall off from the 
Church of Rome. He dreaded the power of 
England, and the rough, violent, and bois* 
terous manners of Henry, who disgusted 
his nephew by the imprudent violence wiib 
which he pressed him to imitate his steps. 
But, in particular, James found the neces- 
sity of adhering to the Roman Catholic 
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bilbf from the sldll^ intelligaiee^ and iMnn* 
ia^ of tfio dorgjr, wbich rendored them bar 
more fit to hold offices of Btate, and to mnet 
bim in adminiflterhig the pdblic bi]nnem» 
than the nohOity, who were at onoe pro* 
finmdly ignoranty and fieroe^ arrogant^ and 
ambitiona. 

The Arehbiahop Beaton, already men- 
tioned, and hia nej^w David Beaton, who 
was afterwards made a Cardinal, rose high 
in James's fiiYonr; and, no donbt, the in* 
floenoe whiehthey possessed over the King^s 
mind, was exerted, to prevent his f<dlowing 
the example of his nnele Henry }n religioiis 
affairs. 

The same influence might also indoee 
him to. seek an alliance with France, rather 
than with England; for it was natural that 
the Catholic elei^, with whom James 
advised, should discountenance, by .every 
•means in their power, any approaches to 
•an intimate alliance with Henry, the mor- 
tal »iemy of the P^pal See. James V. ac- 
cordingly visited Fnmoe, and obtained the 

VOL.. HI. H 
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hand of Magdalen, the daughter of Francis 
I,, with a large' portion.. Much joy was 
expressed at the landing of this priiicess at 
Jjcith, and she was received with as great 
splendour and demonstration of welcome, 
as the poverty of the country would permiL 
But the young Queen was in a bad state of 
health, and died within forty days after her 
marriage. : ,' 

I After the death of this Princess, the King, 
still inclining to the French alliance^ mar* 
ried Mary of Guise, daughter of the .Duke 
of Guise, thus connecting himself .with a 
family, proud, ambitious, and attached, in 
the most Ingoted degree, to the Catholic 
cause.' This connexion served, no doubt, to 
increase James's disinclination to any chan- 
ges in the established Church* 

But whatever were the sentiments of the 
Sovereign, those of the suljects were gra^ 
dually tending more and more towards a 
reformation of religion. Scotland, at this 
time, possessed several men of learning who 
had studied abroad, and there learned and 
embraced the doctrines of the great Reform* 
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erCalrha. They brou^t with ibeiD» en their 
retam, eopieB of the Holy Sori^tttM) wA 
eovld give A full aceonnt of the omtfoiNWsy 
between the ProtestantS) as they ere ««w 
eaBed, and the Reman Catholip Chureh. 
Mbny among the Scottish^ both ef greater 
and lower rank, became couTerte ta the new 
doetrines. 

The Popish miniBters aii4 0owi<nttofe of 
Ab King yentui^ to have reeoime (^ vio- 
lence, in order to oounteraet tikeiie vesnltii. 
Several peitoiis' were eetKed ^pWi ^ed 
before the JSpiritniU Courta pf the bishop 
of Saint Andrews» atid eondew^e4 tci the 
flames. The modesty and 4e^m<^ wih 
whieh these men behnv^d QA tMlr t|iel% 
and thepatimee with wfaiob they ui^4eri¥eiit 
the tortures of ii eruel d«atli^ pvotfitilig i^ 
the same time ihw beUaf in the do^tdx^es 
for whieh they had been cen4e|i|n^ ta ^ 
slake, made the tltrongeet imprewon q^ the 
beholders, wbA in^peiuBe4 the eonjfideiice of 
those who had eml^dped the tenets pf the 
Rcicrrfliers, Stricter 9fi4 more orucl \%W9 
were made agpopst b^f i9Py*» fiven the ^ 
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pnting the p^wer of the Pope was punished 
with death; yet the Reformation seemed to 
gain gronnd in proportion to every eflbrt to 
check it. 

The favours wfakh the King extended to 
th^ Catholic clergy, led the Scottidi noM- 
Mty to look upon them veith jealousy, and 
increased their inclination towards the Pro* 
testant doctrines. The wealth of the abbeys 
and eonrents, also, tempted many of the no* 
Uee and gentry, who hoped to have a share 
of their lands, in case of their bring diss<^- 
Tcd, as in !Eiigland« And all3iough there 
w^e,^ doubtless, good men as well as bad 
among the monks, yet the indolent, and 
efea debauched lives of many of the order, 
rendered them, generally, odious and con* 
t«^niptiUe to the common people. 

The popular discontent was increased by 
an incident whidi took place in the year 
1587.' A matron of the highest rank, Jane 
Douglas, sister of the banished Earl of An« 
gns, widow of John Lyon Lord of Glamis, 
atid Wife of ArchibaldCampbell of Kepneith, 
was accused of having practised against 
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the life of James, by the imaginary crime of 
witchcraft) and the more formidable means 
of poison. Her purpose was alleged to be 
the restoration of the Douglasses to Scot* 
land, and to their estates and influence in 
that country. The lady was burnt alive 
on the Castle-hill of Edinburgh, and the 
spectators, filled with pity for her youth 
and beauty, and surprised at the courage 
with which she endured the sentence, did 
not fiiil to impute her execution less to any 
real crime^ than to the King's deep-rooted 
hatred against the house of Douglass. An- 
other capital punishment, though on an 
object of general dislike, served to confirm 
the opinion entertained of James's severity, 
not to say cruelty of disposition. We have 
mentioned Sir James Hamilton of Draphane^ 
called the Bastard of Arran, as distinguish- 
ed on account of the ferocity of his disposi-* 
lion, and the murders which he committed 
in cold blood. This man had been made 
Sheriff of Ayr, and bad received other fa* 
vours from the Kmg's hand. Notwithstand- 
t ; ; H 2 
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mg, he was suddenly accused of treason by 
a cousin and namesake of his own ; and on 
that sole testimony, e<mdemned and execu- 
ted. Upon this occasion also public opinion 
charged James with having proceeded with-* 
out sufficient evidence of guilt. 

In the meantime, Henry continued to 
press the King of Scotland, by letters and 
negotiations, to enter into common mea* 
sures with him against the Catholic clergy. 
He remonstrated with his nephew upon his 
preferring to improve his royal revenue by 
means of herds and flocks, which he repre* 
sented as an unprincely practice, sayings 
that if he wanted money, he, his kind unclcy 
would let him have what sums he pleased ; 
or, that the wealth of the Catholic omventa 
and monasteries was a fund which lay at 
his command whenever he liked to seuee it« 
Lastly, th^ English Ambassador, Sir Ralph 
Sadler, insisted, as directed by his instruct 
tions, upon the evil doctrines and vicious 
lives of the clergy, against whom he uiged 
the King to take violent measures. 

Much of this message was calculated to 
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affront Janie^ yet he answered temperately. 
He admowledged that he preferred living 
on his own revenue, such as it was, to be* 
eomtng dependent upon another king, even 
tiiough he was his uncle. He had no {nre- 
text <h: motive, he said, to seize the posses- 
sions of the clergy, because they were al- 
ways ready to advance him money when 
he had need of it. Those among them who 
led vicious lives, he would not fail, he add- 
«d, to correct severely ; but he did not con- 
sider it as jost to punish the whole body f^r 
the faults. of a few. King James suffered a 
doubtful promise to be extracted ^rom him 
that he would meet Henry at York, if the 
affiurs of his kingdom would permit. 

The King was now brought to a puzzling 
alternative, bring either obliged to comply 
with hh uncle's wishes, break off his al- 
liance with France, and introduce the Re- 
fcHrmcd religion into his dominions, or, by 
adhering to France and to the Catholic faith, 
to run all the hazards of a war with Eng- 
land. The churchmeti exercised their full 
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authority over the mind of Jamefi at this 
crisis. The gold of France was not spared 
to determine his resolution ; and it may be 
supposed that the young Queen, so nearly 
connected with the Catholic House of Guise, 
gave her influence to the same party. James 
at length determined to disappoint his un^ 
cle ; and after the haughty Henry had re* 
mained six days at York, in the expectation 
of meeting him, he excused himself by some 
frivolous apology. Henry was, as might 
have been expected^ mortally offended, and 
prepared for war. 

A fierce and ruinous war immediately 
commenced. Henry sent numerous forces 
to ravage the Scottish Border. James ob- 
tained success in the first considerable ac- 
tion, to his unutterable satisfaction, and 
prepared for more decisive hostility. He 
assembled the array of his kingdom, and 
marched from Edinburgh as far as Fala, on 
his way to the Border, when tidings arrived, 
1st November 1542, that the English ge- 
neral had withdrawn his forces .within the 
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English frontier. On this news the Scottish 
nobles, who, with their vassals, had joined 
the royal standard, intimated to their Sove- 
reign, that though they had taken up arms 
to save the country from invasion, yet they 
considered the war with England as an im* 
politic measure, and only undertaken to grt^ 
tify the clergy ; and that therefore, the Eng- 
lidi having retired, they were determined 
not to advance one foot into the enemy's 
country. One Border chieftain alone offer- 
^ with his retinue to followthe King where- 
ever he chose to lead. This was John Scott 
of Thirlstane, whom James rewarded with 
an addition to his paternal coat of arms, 
with a bunch (^ spears for the crest, and 
the motto^ Ready aye Ready. 

James, finding himself thus generally 
thwarted and deserted by the nobility, re- 
turned to Edinburgh, dishonoured before 
his people, and in the deepest dejection of 
mind. 

To retaliate the inroads of the English, 
and wipe out the memory of Fala Moss, the 
King resolved that an army often thousand 
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men should invade England on the Western 
Border; and he imprudently sent with them 
his peculiar favourite, Oliver Sinclair, who 
shared with the priests the unpopularity ol 
the English war, and was highly obnoxious 
to the nobility, as one of those who engrossed 
the royal favour to their prejudice. 

The army had just entered English ground, 
at a place called Solway-Moss, when this 
Oliver Sinclair was raised upon the sol* 
diers' shields to read to the army a com- 
mission, which, it is said, named Lord 
Maxwell commander of the expedition. But 
no one doubted that Oliver Sinclair had 
himself been named commander-in-chief; 
and as he was generally disliked and de« 
spised, the army instantly fell into a state 
of extreme confusion. Four or five hun- 
dred English Borderers, commanded by 
Thomas Dacre and John Musgrave, per* 
ceived this fluctuation, and charged the 
numerous squadrons of the invading army. 
The Scots fled without even attempting to 
fight. Numbers of noblemen and gentlemen 
suffered themselves to be made prisoneip 
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rather than face the displeasure of thdur dk- 
appointed Sovereigii. 

* The unfortunate James had lately been 
assaulted by various calamities. The death 
of his two sons, and the. disgrace of the de-* 
fection at Fala, had made a deep impression 
QD. his mind, and haunted him even in the 
visions of the night. He dreamed he saw 
the fierce Sir James Hamilton, whom he 
had caused to be put to death upon slight 
evidence* The bloody shade apjuroached him 
with a sword, and said, ^^ Cruel tyrant, thou 
hast unjustly murdered me, who was indeed 
barbarous to other men, but always faith-* 
ful and true to thee; wherefore now shalt 
thou have thy deserved punishment." So 
saying, it seemed to him as if Sir. James 
Hamilton eut off first one arm and then 
another, and then left him, threatening to 
come baek soon and cut his head off. Such 
a dream was very likely to arise in the 
King's mind, perturbed as it was by misfor- 
ttmes^and^ven perhaps internally reproach- 
ing himself for Sir James Hamilton's death. 
But to James the striking off his arms ap- 
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peared to allude to the death of his two 
sons, and he became conyinced that ihm 
threats of the vision presaged his own death. 
The disgraceful news of the battle, or 
rather the rout of Solway, filled up the 
measure of his despair and desolation. He 
shut himself up in the palace of Falklandf 
and refused to listen to any consolation* 
A burning fever, the consequence of his 
grief and shame, seized upon the nnfortii* 
nate Monarch. They brought him tidingB 
that his wife had ^ven birth to a dangh^ 
ter ; but he only replied, <^ It (meaning the 
crown) came with a lass, and it will go 
with a lass.'' He spoke little more, but 
turned his face to the wall, and died of the 
most melancholy of all diseases, a broken 
heart. He was scarce thirty*<me years old ; 
in the very prime therefore of life. If he 
had not sufiered the counsels of the Caibe* 
lie priests to hurry him into a w«r with 
England, James V. might have been as for- 
tunate a prince as his abilities and talents 
deserved. /^ll^ 

I".! ■^ ' 
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NegoiiaHens fir a Marriage bdween the 
> Young Qtteen Mary and Prince Edward 
' of England — <*eir failure — Invasion of 
Scotiand— Cardinal Beaton's Administra-^ 
Hon and Death— Battle f^ Pinkie— Queen 
Mary is sent to France^ and the Queen 
Dowager becomes Regent'-^Progress <fthe 
Bjefiifmaikm — Queen Mary resohes to re* 
turn to Scotland. 

The misfortanes of Mary Stewart, who 
sttcoeeded her father in the Crown of Scot- 
land, commenced at her very birth, and could 
scarce be considered lew ceasing daring the 
whole period of her life. Of all the un- 
happy princes al the line of Stewart, she 
was the most uniformly miserable. She 
was bom 7th December 1542, and, in a few 
days after, became, by her father's death, 
the infant queen of a distracted country. 
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Two parties strove, as is usual in minori- 
ties, to obtain the supreme power. Mary of 
Guise, the Queen l\(other, with Cardinal Da- 
vid Beaton, were at the head of that which 
favoured the alliance with France. Hamil- 
ton, Earl of Arran, the nearest male rela- 
tion of the infant Queen, was chief of the 
other, and possessed more extended popu- 
larity ; for the nobles dreaded the bold and 
ambitious character of the Cardinal, and 
the common people detested him, on account 
of. his cruel persecution of the Reformers. 
The Earl of Arran, however, was bnt a 
fickle and timid man, with little, it would^ 
seiem, to recommend him besides his high 
birth. He was, however, preferred to the 
office of Regent. 

Henry VHI. is said to have expressed 
much concern for the death of his nephew, 
saying there would never again reign a 
King in Scotland so nearly related to him^ 
or so dear to him, and blaming, not the late 
James V., bnt his evil counsellors, for the 
unfortunate dispnte between them* At the 
same time, Henry formed a plan of uniting 
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the kingdoms of England and Scotland^ by 
a match betwixt the infant Queen of Scot* 
land and his only son, Edward VL then a 
child* He took into his councils the Earl 
of Glencairn and other Scottish nobles^ 
made prisoners in the rout of Solway, and 
oiFeied to set them at liberty, provided, on 
their return to Scotland, they would un- 
dertake to forward the match which he 
proposed. They were released accordingly, 
upon giving pledges that they would return . 
in case the treaty should not be accomplish- 
ed. * 
Archibald, Earl of Angus, with his bro- 
ther. Sir George Douglas, took the same 
opportunity of returning into Scotland after 
fifteen years' exile. They had been indebt- 
ed to Henry for support and protection du- 
ring that long space of time. He had even 
admitted them to be members of his Privy 
Council, and by the countenance he afford- 
ed them had given great offence to the late 
King James. When, therefore, the influence 
of the Douglasses, naturally attached to him 
by gratitude, was added to that of Glencairn 
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and the others, who had been made prlsoii* 
ers at Sol way, and to the general weight of 
the Protestants, favourable, of course, to an 
alliance with England, Henry must be con* 
sidered as having a party in Scotland com- 
pletely auspicious to his views. 

But the impatient temper of the English 
Monarch ruined his own scheme. He de» 
oianded the custody of the young Queen of 
Scotland till she should be of age to com- 
plete the marriage to be contracted by the 
present league, and he insisted that sonie 
of the strongest forts in the kingdom should 
be put into his hands. These propoiaals 
excited the national jealousy of tibe Scots 
and the characteristic love of independence 
and liberty which we find that people have 
always displayed. The nation at large be« 
came persuaded that Henry VIIL, under 
pretence of a union by marriage, nourish* 
ed, like Edward I. in similar circumstances; 
the purpose of subduing the country. The 
lords who had agreed to assist Henry's 
views, could be of no use to him, in conse* 
quence of the extravagance of his proposi* 
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tions. They told Sir Rdph Sadler, the 
English ambassador, frankly, that the nation 
would not endure the surrender of the 
Qaeen's person to Henry's charge— that 
their own vassals wonld not take arms for 
them in such a cause — that the old women 
of Scotland, with their distaflb, nay, the 
very stones in the street, would arise and 
fight against it. 

Henry was with difficulty prevailed up« 
on to defer the time for giving to him the 
custody of Queen Mary's person, until she 
should be ten years old ; but even this mo* 
dified proposition excited the greatest jea* 
lousy; andSirGeorgeDouglas,Henry'8chief 
advocate^ only ventured to recommend ac- 
quiescence in the ELing'sproposal, as a means 
of gaining time. He told the Scottish nobles 
of a certain King who was so fond of an 
ass, that he Insisted that his chief physician 
should teach the animal to speak, upon pain 
of being himself put to death. The physi- 
<aan consented to undertake the cure, but 
gave the King to understand that it would 
bo ten years before the operation of his me* 

1 2 
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dicioes could take effects The King per- 
mitted him to set to workaocordingly. Nour, 
one of the physician's friends seeing him 
busy about the animal, expressed bis won- 
der that so wise a man should undertake 
what was contrary to nature; to which the 
physician replied, — ^' Do you not see I 
have gained ten years advsuitage ? If I had 
refused the King's orders, I must have been 
instantly put to death ; but as it is, I have 
the advantage of a long delay, during which 
the King may die, the ass may die, or I may 
die myself. In either of the three cases, I am 
freed from my trouble* Even so," said Sir 
George Douglas, << if we agree to thk treaty^ 
we avoid a bloody and destructive ww, and 
have a long period before us, during which 
the King of England, his son Prince Ed- 
ward, or the infant Queen Mary, may m- 
ther of them die, so that the treaty mil be 
broken off." Moved by such reasons, a Par- 
liament, which consisted almost -entirely of 
the Lords of the English party, consented 
to the match with England, and the Regent 
Arran also agreed to it. 
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Bui wliile one part of the SoottUh nobles 
adopted the resolution to treat with King 
Henry on his own terms, the Queen Mo«^ 
tber and Cardinal Beaton were at the head 
of another and still more numerous fac< 
tien, who adhered to the old religion, and 
to the ancient alliance with France, and 
were, of course, directly opposed to the Eng^ 
lisb match. The feeble temper of the Re- 
gent contributed to break off the treaty 
which he had subscribed. Within a fort- 
night after he had ratified the conditions 
of the match with England, he reconciled 
himself to the Cardinal and Queen Mo- 
ther, and j<Hned in putting a stop to the 
proposed marriage. 

The English King, if he could have been 
watchful and patient, might perhaps have 
brought the measure, which was alike im- 
portant to both countries, once more to 
bear. But Henry, incensed at the Re- 
gent's double dealing, determined for im- 
mediate war. He sent a fleet and army 
into the Frith of Forth, which landed, and, 
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finding no opposition, bamt the capital of 
Scotland, and its sea-port, and plandered 
the country around. Sir Ralph Evers, and 
Sir Brian Latoun, were, at the same time, 
employed in making inroads on the Border, 
which were of the fiercest and most waste- 
ful description. The account of the ravage 
is tremendous. In one foray they numbered 
one hundred and ninety-two towers and 
houses of defence burnt or razed ; four hun- 
dred Scots skin, and eight hundred made 
prisoners ; ten thousand cattle, twelve thou- 
sand sheep, and a thousand horses, driven 
away as spoil. Another list pves an account 
of 'the destruction of seven monasteries, or 
religious houses, sixteen castles, or towers, 
five market-towns, two hundred and forty- 
three villages, thirteen milns, and three hos- 
pitals, all pulled down or burnt. 

The exploits of the English leaders might 
gratify Henry's resentment, but they great- 
ly injured his interest in Scotland, for all 
the natives became united to repel the in- 
vaders ; and even those that liked the pro- 
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poMd matoh with England best, were, to 
use an expretaion of the time, disgusted 
with so rough a mode of wooing. The Dou- 
glasses themselves, bound to Henry by so 
many ties, were obliged, on seeing the dis- 
tress and devastation of the eountry, to take 
part in the war against him, and soon found 
an opportunity to do so. 

It seems Henry had conferred upon his 
two successful leaders, Evers and Latoun, 
all the lands which they should be able 
to conquer upon the Border, and, in parti- 
cular, the fine counties of Merse and Te« 
viotdale.— ^^ I will write the instrument of 
possession upon their own bodies, with sharp 
pens, and in blood-red ink," sud the Earl 
of Angus, " because they destroyed the 
tombs of my aneestors at the Abbey of Mel- 
rose." He urged, accordingly, the Regent, 
or Governor, as he was called, Arran, to 
move towards the frontiers to protect them. 
The Governor was with difficulty prevailed 
on to advance southward to Melrose, with 
scarce so many as five hundred men in his 
company. The English leaders were lying 
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at J^lmi^k with five thooaand men* Three 
thousand of these were reguhir floldierBy paid 
by the King of England ; the rest were Bor- 
derers, amongst whom there were many 
Scottish clans who had taken the red cross, 
and submitted themseWes to the dominion- 
of England. With these forces Evers and 
Latoun made a sudden march, to surprise^ 
the Goyemor and his handful of men ; .but 
they failed, for the Scots retreated beyond 
the Tweed, to the hills near Galashiels. 

The English then prepared to retire to Jed- 
burgh, and the Governor, acting by Angus's 
advice, followed thMn,and watched their mo- 
tions. In the meantime, succours began to 
come in to the Scottish army. A bold young 
man, Norman Leslie, the master of Rothes, 
was the first to come up, with three hun- 
dred horse, from Fife, gallantly armed. Af-* 
terwards the Lord of Buccleuch joined thesft 
with a few of his elan, who arrived at full 
speed, and assured them the rest would be 
presently on the field. This Border chief- 
tain was a man of great military sagacity^ 
and knew the ground well. He advised the 
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Governor iind Aligns to draw up their men 
at tlie foot of a small eminenoe, and to send 
their hcnraes to the rear. The English, see» 
jmg the horses of the Seots ascend the hill, 
ooaeluded they were in flight, an^ turned 
hastily back to attack them, hurrying im 
confusion, as to an assured conquest. Thus 
they came in front of the Scottish army, 
who were closely and firmly drawn up^ 
at the very moment when they themsdves 
were in confusion with their hasty advance. 
Ab the Scots began to charge, the Earl of 
Angus, seeing a heron arise out of the marsh, 
cried out, << Oh that I had my white hawk 
here, that we might all join battle at once !'* 
.The English, surprised and out of brelith, 
having besides the wind in their fiice, and 
the sun in their eyes, were oomjdetely d^ 
feated, and compelled to take to flight The 
Scottish Borderers, who had joined them, 
perceivingtheir countrymen to be victorious 
threw away theic red crosses, the dbtino** 
tion which they had assumed as subjects of 
England, and fell upon the English, for the 
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pmrjNMM of helping whom they had oometo the 
field. These ranegades tmde a pttiftil slaugh* 
ter^ and the Soots, in general, provoked, 
probably, by the late ravages of Ihe English, 
showed themselves so cmel to the vanquish* 
ed, that they seemed to deserve the severe 
blow which the nation soon afterwards recei* 
ved. Tradition says, that a beautifiil yoang 
maiden, called Lilliard, f<dlowed her lover 
jfrom the litde village of Maxton ; and when 
abe saw him iail in battle^ rushed herself into 
the heat of the fight, after daying several of 
theEaglish. From this female^ they call the 
field of battle LUliard's Edge to this day. 

This battle was fought li,ih December 
1544* A thousand Englishmen were kill- 
ed, together with thehr iwo leaders, of whom 
Evers was boned in the Abbey of Melrose, 
which he had repeatedly jdundered and 
finally burnt. A great many prisoneris 
were made. One was Thomas Read, an 
alderman of the city of JLondcm, whom 
we are aorprised to meet with in such a 
pre^cament. This worthy citizen had, it 
seems, refused to pay his share of a bene*^ 
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Toleiioe» as it ww gsUmI, that i% <if a sUibl 
of monejr, which the King demanded from 
the citizens of London. It eeems that though 
the power of the King could not throw him 
into jail until he paid the money, yet he coold 
force him to go as a soldier ; and there is 
a letter to Lord Evers, directing that Read 
should be subjected to all the rigours and 
hardships of the service, that he might know 
what soldiers suffered, and be more ready 
smoother time to assist the King with money 
to pay them. It is to be supposed, that the 
Alderman had a large ransom to pay to the 
Scotsman who had the good luck to get him 
for a prisoner* 

Henry VIIL was extremely offended at 
this defeat <^ Lilliard's Edge, or Ancram* 
meor, as it is frequently called, and vented 
his displeasure in menaces against the Earl 
q£ Angus, notwithstanding their connexion 
by the Earl's marriage with the King's sister. 
Angus lareated the thread of the English mo- 
narch with contenq>t« <* Is our royal bro- 
ther-in-law," be said, ^< angry with me for 
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being a good SootsQiaiiy and for reyenging 
upon Ralph Eyers the destruction of my an- 
cestors' tombs at Melrose ? Tliey were better 
men than he, and I could in honour do na 
less. And will he take my life for that? 
Little does King Henry know the skirts of 
Caimtable (a mountain near Doo^as Cas* 
tie) ; I can keep myself there against all his 
English host." 

The truth is, that, at no period of their 
history, had the Scottish people oyer been 
more attached to France, and more aliena^ 
ted from England, than now ; the propo^ 
sed match between the young Queen and 
the English Prince of Wales being generally 
regarded with abhorrence, which was chief- 
ly owing to the yindictiye and furious man- 
ner in which Heiuy conducted the war. Of. 
all the Scottish nobles who had originally 
belonged to the English party, Lennoot 
alone continued friendly to Henry ; and he 
being obliged to fly into England, the King 
caused him to marry Lady Margaret Dou- 
glas, daughter of his sister Margaret, by her 
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second husband the Earl of Angus, and oiF 
course the King's niece. Their son was the 
unhappy Henrjr Lord Darnley, of whom we 
shall have much to say hereafter. 

The King of France now sent a power- 
ful body of auxiliary troops to the assistance 
of the Scots, besides considerable supplies of 
money, which enabled them to retaliate the 
English ravages, so that the Borders on 
both sides were fearfully wasted. A peace at 
length, in June 1 546, ended a war in which 
both countries suffered severely, without ei- 
ther attaining any decisive advantage. 

The Scottish affairs were now managed 
almost entirely by Cardinal Beaton, a states- 
man, as we before observed, of great abilities, ' 
hut a bigoted Catholic, and a man of a severe 
and cruel tmnper. He had gained entire in- 
fluence over the Regent Arran, and had pre- 
vailed upon that fickle noMeman to aban- 
don the Protestant doctrines, reconcile him- 
self to the Church of Rome, and give way 
to the prosecution of the heretics, as the 
Protestants were still called. Many cruel- 
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ties were exercised, but that ^hieh excited 
public feeling to the highest degree, was th^ 
barbarous death of George Wishart. 

This martyr to the cause of Reformation 
was a man of honourable birth, great wis- 
dom and eloquence, and of primitive piety* 
He preached the doctrines of the Reformed 
religion with zeal and with success, and was 
for some time protected against the efforts 
of the vengeful Catholics by the Barons 
who had become converts to the Protestant 
faith. At length, however, he fell into the 
hands of the Cardinal, being surrendered to 
him by Lord Bothwell, and was conveyed 
to the Castle of Saint Andrews, a strong 
fortress and palace belonging to the Cardi- 
nal as Archbishop, and there thrown into a 
dungeon. Wishart was then brought to a 
public trial, for heresy, before the Spirituid 
Court, where the Cardinal presided. He 
was accused of preaching heretical doctrine 
by two priests, called Lauder and Oliphant^ 
whose outrageous violence was strongly con- 
trasted with the patience and presence of 
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jnind shown by the piisotier* He ajqpeat- 
ed to the authority of the Bible against that 
of the Church of Rome, but his judges were 
little disposed to listen to his a^uments, 
and he was condemned to be burnt aliye. 
The place of execution was opposite to the 
stately castle of the Cardinal, and Beaton 
himself sat upon the walls, which were 
hung with tapestry, to behold the death of 
liis heretical prisoner. Wishart was then 
brought out and fiustened to a stake with 
iron-chains. He was clad in a buckram 
ferment, and several bags of gunpowder 
were tied around his body, to hasten the 
operation of the fire. A quantity of faggots 
.were disposed around the pile. While he 
stood, in expectation of his cruel death, he 
east his eyes towards his enemy the Cardi« 
wif as he sat on the walls of the castle en- 
joying the dreadful scene. 

<^ Captain," he said to him who com- 
manded the guard, << may Grod forgive yon- 
der man, who lies so proudly on the wall 
— within a few days he shall be seen lying 
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Aere in as much flktiM as he now Bhon^ 
pomp and vanity." 

The pile was then fired, the powder ex*- 
ploded, the fire arose, and Wishart was di»- 
missed by a painful death to a blessed im- 
mortality in the next world. 

Perhaps the last words of Wishart, whieh 
seemed to contain a prophetic spirit, incited 
some men to reyenge his death. At any 
rate, the burning of Wishart greatly increa- 
sed the public detestation against the Car- 
dinal, and a daring num stood forth to gra* 
tiify ^ba general desire, by patting him to 
death* This was Norman Leslie, called the 
Master of Rotiies, the same who led the 
men of Fife at the battle of An<»am*Mo(Mf. 
It appears, that besides his share of the 
common halared to the Cardinal as a perse^ 
•cutor, he had some private feud or cause of 
quarrel with him« With no more than sixr 
teen men, Leslie undertook to assavdt the 
Cardinal in his own castle, amongst his nu- 
merous guards and domestics. It chanced 
that, as many workmen were still employ- 
ed in labouring upon the fortifications of the 
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•eiuitle} the wicket of the castfe^gttte was fiptftk 
early in the morning, to admit them to their 
work. The conspirators took advantage of 
this, and obtained possession of the entrance. 
Having thus gained admittance, they sdxed 
upon the domestics of the Cardinal, and 
turned them one by one out of the castle, 
then hastened to the Cardinal's chamber, 
who had festened the door. He refused 
them entrance, until they threatened to ap- 
ply fire, when, learning that Norman LesKe 
was without, he at length un£d the door, 
and asked for mercy. MelvUle, one of the 
conspirators, UAd him he should only have 
«uch mercy as he had extended to George 
Wishart, and the other servants of Grod, who 
hnd been slain by his orders. He then, with 
his sword pointed to his breast, bid the Car- 
dinal say his prayers to God, for his last hour 
was come. The conspirators now proceeded 
to stab thefar victim, and afterwards drag- 
ged the dead body to the walls, to ediow it to 
the citizens of Sunt Andrews, his clients 
and dependents, who came in fury to de- 
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amid what had become of thmr Biihop. 
Thus his dead body really came to lie.widi 
open shame upon the yery battlements of 
his own castle, where he had sat in triumph 
to see Wishart's execution. 

Many persons who disapproved of this 
most unjustifiable action, were yet glad that 
this proud Cardinal, who had sold the coun- 
try in some measure to France^ was at length 
removed* Some individuals^ who assuredly 
wouldnothave assisted in the slaughter, join- 
ed those who had shun the Cardinal in th^ 
defence of the castle. The Regent hastened 
to besiege the place, whidi, supplied by Eng- 
land with money, engineers, and provisions^ 
was able to resist the Scottish army for five 
months. France, however, sent to Scotland 
a fleet and an army, with engineers better 
acquainted with the art of attacking strong 
places than those of the Scottish nation. 
The castle was, therefore, surrendered. The 
principal defenders of it were sent to France, 
and there for some time employed as gnUey- 
slaves* The common people made a song 
upon the event, of which the burthen 
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^* Frleits, Mmteiil yoa IHIV9 
And, yriesta, content /ou now. 
Since Norman and his company 
HftTe filled the galley a fou.** 

Shortly after this tra^cal incident, King 
Henry V IIL of England died. Bat his im- 
patient and angry spirit continued to in« 
fluence the council* of the nation under 
the Lord Protector Somerset, who reeol* 
red to take the same violent measures to 
compel the Scots to give their young Queett 
in marriage to Edward VL, of which Henry 
had set an example. A chosen and well-dis- 
ciplined army of eighteen thousand men, 
well supplied with all necessaries, and sup- 
ported by an armed fleet, invaded Scotland 
on the eastern frontier. The Scots assem- 
bled a force of almost double the number of 
tlie invaders, but, as usual, unaccustomed to 
act in union together, or to follow the com- 
mands of a single general. Nevertheless, 
they displayed at the commencement of the 
campaign some military skill. They posted 
their army behind the river Esk, near Mus- 
selburgh, a village about six miles irom 
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Edinburgh, and tbere seemed determined 
to await the advance of the English. 

The Duke of Somerset, Regent of Eng- 
land» and genertd of the invading army, was 
now in a state of difficulty. The Soots were 
too strongly posted to be attacked with hope 
of success, and it is probable the English 
mnst have retreated with dishonour, had 
not their enemies, in one of those fits of 
Impatience which caused so many national 
^»laittities, abandoned their position. 

Confiding in the numbers of his army, 
the Soott&Bh Regent (Earl of Arran) cross- 
ed the Esk, and thus gave the English the 
advantage of the ground, they being drawn 
up on the top of a sloping eminence. The 
Scots formed in their usual order. They 
were armed with broadswords of an admi* 
rable form and temper, and a coarse hand« 
kerchief was worn in double imd triple folds 
round the neck, — << not for cold,'' says an 
old historian, ** but for cutting/' Espor 
cially, each man carried a spear of e^hteen 
feet long. When drawn up they stood close 
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together, the first rank kneeling on one knee^ 
and pointing their spears towards the ene* 
my. The ranks immediately behind stoop* 
ed a little^ and the others stood upright, 
presenting their lances over the heads of 
their comrades, and holding them with 
the bnt*end placed against their foot, thoi 
point opposed to the breast of the enemy# 
So that die Scottish ranks ware so com- 
pletely defended by the close order in which 
they stood, and by the length of their Ian* 
ces, that to charge them seemed to be as 
rash as to oppose y onr bare hand to a hedge- 
hog's bristles. 

The battle began by the ^gHidi cavalry, 
under the Lord Gray, rushing upon the 
dose array of the Soots* They stood fast^ 
menaeiBg the horsemen with their pikesy 
and calling, ** Come <m, ye heretics 1" The 
charge was dreadful ; but as the spears 
of the EngMsh bone were much Aortiet 
than those of the Scottish ii^mtry, they 
had greatiy the worst of the encounter^ and 
were beaten off with the foss of many men. 
.The Duke of Somerset commanded Lord 
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Crniy t» renew Ike cliarge» but Gray re- 
jdied, he might at well bid him charge a 
castle- wall. By the advice of the Earl of 
Warwick, a body of arckers and mmketeera 
inm emi^loyed instead of horeemen. The 
thick order of the Scots exposed them to 
in8ufiknd>le loss from these missiles, so that 
the Earl of Aogvis, who commanded the 
Tan-guard, made an oblique movemrat to 
aroid the shot; but the main body of the 
Scots uskappily mistook this movement finr 
a flight, and were thrown into confusion* 
The van then fled alae^ and the English 
horse returning to the attack, and their in- 
fantry pressing forward, the victory was 
gamed with very little trouble. The Seats 
attempted no fertber resistance, and the 
slaughter wns very great, because the river 
Esk lay between die fugitives and a jj^bce of 
safoiy. The loss was excessive. For miare 
Aan five miles the fields were covered with 
the dead, and with the spears, shidds, and 
swords, which the flying soldiers had cast 
away, that they might run the fimter* The 
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day wsM e^uftUy dlsgcMofiil M^diMifllroiui; 
io tbikt the field of Pinkifi, ae it wtotke lasl 
grefUi deleat which the Scots reorived from 
the £ps^ififa» WW deo one of the mtmt eala- 
aijitaw. It WM fought upoii lOth Sq^tem* 
her 1547. 

.. It seemed to he deeroed» in thoae unhappy 
BfttiOBAl warn, that the English should often 
be ahle to win great yiotories over the ScotSy 
hvt that they should never denTo any per- 
manent advantage from their snccesaes. The 
haltle of Pinhk^ far from paving the way 
to a mnrriagft betveen Queen Mary and 
Edwaed the Sixth, whieh was the olgect of 
Somoraet's expedition, irritated and alarmed 
die Soeis to snoh a degree^ that ihey zesel*» 
ved to prevent the possibility of. sueh a 
mikm^ hy marryii^ tiieir young mistress 
iHlh the Danphiii, .^bat is^ the eldest sen of 
the King of Franee^ and sendii^ her to be 
hied 1^ at the French eourt. The great 
dbjtdt of the English government wasv thus 
tendered unattamable : Bat the Scots had 
litde eosasion fsr tiiimph. The umonwith 
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Fnmoe, wliieb tiiey so liaaliljr and nlsUy 
^opted, brought a new and long series <^ 
minons oonseqnences upon the eoontiy. . 
Seotibady however, enjoyed the imme* 
diate advantage of a eom^arable auxiUaiy 
force of French soldiers, under an officer 
named D'Esse, who rendered material as- 
stttance in recovering several forts and cas^ 
ties which had fallen into the hands of th^ 
EngUdi after the battle of Pinkie, and in 
which they had lefb garrisons. The pre« 
sence of these armed strangers gave great 
facilities for earrying into aooompUshmenl 
the treaty with France. The I^gent was 
gratified by theDokedomof Cfaatollieraiiity 
conferred onhim by theFreiMli.Kii^, with 
a considerable pension, in order to indnoe 
Mm to consent to die match* Tlw yonng 
Queen was embarked on board the i^en^ 
gallics in July 1648, aeoompanied by foor 
young ladies of quality of her own afs^ dfl»* 
tined to be her playfellows in childiioody 
and her companions when she. grew up. 
They, all bwe the same name witb their 
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EMJitraHj Ibid worcr cdlad the Queen's Ma- 
nes* 

The infriit Queen being thus transferred 
te France, her mother, Marjr of Guise, the 
Hidow of Jmmes Y., had the address to get 
liereelf jdaoed at the heed of affiurs in Scot^ 
land. The Duke of Chatelherault, as wo 
must now term the Earl of Arran, always 
flexiUeln his disposition^ was prevailed 
upon to rerign the oflSce of Regent, which 
was occupied by the Queen Dowager, who 
disj^yed a condiderable degree of wisdom^ 
and caution in the administration of the 
Idngdom. Most men wondered at the faci^ 
Iky with which the Duke of Chatelherault, 
Umself so near in relation to the throne, had 
giren place to Mary of Guise; but none was 
BO much offended as the Duke's natural bro- 
ther, who had succeeded Beaton as Archbi* 
shop of St Andrews. He exclaimed, with 
4ffen indeeeney, against the mean spirit of 
Mb brother, who had thus given away the 
power of Regent, when there was but a 
*^ squallmg girl" betwixt him and the crown. 
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Hie' QjAten Regent, thug eitablithed iff 
autbority, eDdeavoured to secure herself by 
diminishing the power of the Scottish no- 
bles, and increasing that of the crown* Foi^ 
this purpose, she proposed that m tax should 
be levied on the country at large, to pay 
hired soldiers to fight, instead of trusting 
the defence of the country to the noblemen 
and their retainers. This proposal was ex* 
ceedingly ill received by the Scottish Par« 
Kament. << We will fight for our fiunilies 
and our country,*' they said, ^ better than 
any hirelings can do — ^Onr fiithers did so^ 
and we will follow their examplo.^ The 
Earl of Angus being checked for coming to 
Parliament with a thousand horse, contrary 
to a proclamation of the Queen Regent, that 
none should travel with morethan theinisoal 
household train, answered jestingly, ** Thut 
the knaves would not leave him ; and ibkt 
he would be obliged to the Queen, If she 
could put him on any way of being rid of 
them, for they consumed his beef and hi|i 
ale/' She had equally bftd success, when shto 
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jQiiddavoured to persvade the EmtI to give 
faer up his strong castle of TantaUon^ undei: 
pretence of putting a garrison there to de^ 
fend it against the English. At first he an* 
Bwered indirectly, as if he spoke to a hawk 
xvhich he held on his fist, and was feeding 
at the time, << The devil," said he, ^^ is in 
the greedy gled (kite) ! Will she never be 
full?" The Queen, not choosing to take 
lUfiu hint, continued to urge her request 
about the garrison. *^ The castle, madam," 
he replied, .^^ is yours at command ; but, by 
St Bride of Douglas, I must be the cap- 
tain, and I will keep it for you as well as 
any one you will f^t into, it." The other 
nobles hcJd similar opinions to those of An- 
gus, and would by no means yield to the 
pjreposal of levying any hired troops, who, 
as they feared, might be employed at the 
pleasure of the Queen Regent to diminish 
the liberties of the kingdom. 

The prevalence of the Protestant doc* 
^ines in Scotland strengthened the Scot- 
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lifili noUei in their tispoiutioii to unke * 
stttnd againBt the Queen Regent's degire to 
angment her power. Many great nobles, and 
a still greater proportion of the smaller ha* 
rons, had embraced the reformed opinions) 
and the preaching of John Knox, a man of 
great courage, zeal, and talents, made con^ 
verts daily from the Catholic faith. 

The Qaeen Regent, though herself a zea*^ 
tons Catholic, had for some time tolerated, 
and even encouraged, the Protestant party^ 
because they supported her interest against 
that of the HamiltonB ; bnt a course of jkh 
litics had been adopted in France, by her 
brothers of the House of Guise, which oo^ 
casioned her to change her conduct in thii 
respect* 

You may remember, that Edward VI. 
succeeded to his father Henry. He adopted 
the Protestant faith, and completed the Re« 
formation which his fitther began. But he 
died eariy, and was succeeded by his sister 
Mary of England, daughter of Henry VIII. 
by his first wife, Catherine of Arragon, 
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whom lie diforoed under pretext of 
pies of conseience. This Mary endeavour* 
ed to bring back tbe Catholic rel^ion, and 
enforced the laws against heresy with the 
utmost rigour. Many persons were burnt 
in her reign, and hence she has been called 
the Bloody Queen Mary. She died, ho«iF« 
ever, after a short and unhappy reign, and 
her sister Elizabeth ascended the throne 
witih the general assent of all the people of 
England. Hie Catholics of foreign coun- 
tries, however, and particulariy those of 
France, objected to Eliaabeth's title to the 
erown. Elizabeth was Henry's daughter 
by his second wife, Anne BuUen. Now» 
as the Pope had never consented dther to 
the divorce of Queen Catherine or to the 
marriage of Anne Bullen, the Catholics ui^> 
ged, that Elizabeth must be considered as 
fliegitimate, and as having, therefore, no 
lawful right to succeed to the throne, which^ 
as Henry VIII. had no other child, musl^ 
they contended, descend upon Queen Mary 
of Scotland, as the grand-daughter of Mar- 
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made ^ vain preteooe of duming tli6 kiag*! 
dom 4»f England in the name of Mary, and; 
offposM. for assistance to the English Ca-. 
tboUcs, EUxabelii fiir more effectoaliy in- 
creamfd the internal 'dissensions of Seot-f 
hindy by esponsing the cause of the Protest- 
ants of thfit country. > 
. ' These ScottlBh Protestants no longer con-. 
Slated solely of a few stndious or reflect-, 
ing men^ whose indulgence in speculatiou; 
had led them to adopt peculiar opinions in 
religlony and who could b^ dragged before 
the spiritual courts, fined, imprisoned, plun-. 
dered, banished, or burnt at pleasure.. The 
Beformed cause had been now adopted hy 
mitny of the principal nobility, and being, 
the. cause, at once, of rational religion and 
legitimate freedom, it was generally em? 
braced by those who were most distinguish-^ 
jnI for wisdom and public spirit. 

Among the converts to the Protestant 
faith, was a natural son of the late King 
James V., who, being designed for the 
churcli, was at this time called Lord James 
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:StewBrty<tipe Prior dF SH Andrews, but wag 
afterwards better known by the title of the 
Earl of Murray. He was a yodng noble- 
man of great parts, brave and skilful in war, 
and in peace a lover of justiee, and a friend 
to the liberties of his country. His wisdom, 
good moral conduct, and the zeal he eat- 
pressed for the Reformed^religion, oeeasion- 
ed his being the most active leader amongst 
the Lords of the Congregation, as the lead- 
ers of the Protestant party were now ealled* 
The Queen Regent, more in complianoe 
with the wishes of her brothers than h<&r 
own inclination, which was gentle and mo- 
derate, began the quarrel by oommanding 
the Protestant preachers to be summoned 
to a court of justice at Stirling, upon 10th 
May 1559 ; but such a coBeoiQ*se of friends 
and fieiv4^urers attended them, that the 
Queen Regent, was glad to put a stop to 
the trial, on condition they should not en- 
ter the town. Yet she broke this promise, 
.and had them proclaimed outlaws for n^t 
- appearing, although they had been stopped 
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bjr lu)r own comnuuid. Botii pwties then 
prepared for hostilities; and an incident 
hof^ned which exalted their aniinosity» 
while it gave to the course of the Reforma- 
tion a peculiar colour of zealous passion. . 

The Protestants had made their piinci- 
pal head-quarters at Perth, where they ha^ 
already commenced the public exercise of 
their religion* John Knox, whose eloquence 
we have already mentioned, had pronoun- 
ced a vehement sermon against the sin of 
idolalary, in which he did not spare those 
reproaches which the Queen Regent deser- 
ved for her late breach of faith. 

When his discourse was finish^ and 
while the minds of the hearers were still 
agitated by its effects, a friar produced a 
little glass case» or tabernacle, containing 
the inuiges of aainta, which he required the 
byestanders to worship. A boy who n^u 
present exclaimed, ^^ that was gross and sin* 
ful idolatry.^' The priest, as ineantions in 
his passion as ill-timed in his devotion, 
struck the boy « Mow ; and the lad^ in re- 

2 
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Tenge, threw a stone, which broke one df 
die knageift Immediately all the people bch- 
gbn to cast stones not only at the images, but 
at the fine painted windows, and finally, pdUU 
^ down the altars, defaced the ornaments of 
the chnroh, and nearly destroyed the whole 
bililding. ThisexamplewasfoUdwed in other 
places ; and we have to regret that many 
beautiful buildings fell a sacrifice to the 
filry of Uie lower ordetv, and were either 
totally destroyed, or reduced to ^es of 
sha^less ruins. 

The Rtformers of the better class did not 
<k>ttntenance these extremities, although the 
eommon people had ^me reason for the line 
€^ violence they puriued, besides their own 
natlural indi fxalion to tumultuary prooeed- 
ings. One grent point in which the Catho- 
lics asid Protestants differed, was that the 
former reckoned liie churches as |»laoes hal- 
lowed and sacred in their own diaracter, 
wUch it wad a highly meritorious duty to 
dmataient and adonl with eviiry species of 
'Studied beauty of irchitecture. The Scottish 
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Protestants, on the contrary, regarded them 
as mere boildings of stone and lime, bA» 
ving no especial claim to respect when thp 
divine serviee was finishedp The defacing, 
therefore, and even destroying, the spleiK 
did Catholic churches, seemed to the early 
reformers the readiest mode of testifying 
their zeal against the superstitions of Po^ 
pery« There was a degree of policy in pull- 
ing down the abbeys and monasteries, with 
the cells and lodg^gs made for the ac- 
commodation of the monks. ^* Pull down 
the nests,'^ said John Knox, ^'and the rooks 
will fly off/' But this maxim did not apply 
to the buildings used &r puUic worship. 
-Respecting these at least, it would have 
been better to have followed the example of 
the citizens of Glasgow, who drew out in 
arms, when the multitude were about to 
destroy the High Church of that city, and, 
while they agreed with the more zealous iti 
removing all the emblems of popish wor- 
ship, insisted that the building itself should 
remain uninjured, and be applied to t]ie 
uses of a Protestant church. 
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On the whole, howe^«r, though many, 
fine buildings were destroyed in Seoiland^ 
in the first fury of the Refoniuttion, it is 
better that the country should want these 
cfmaments, than that they should hare been 
pi^serred entire, with the retention of the 
corrupt Mid superstitious doctrines which 
had been taught in ihem. 

The demolition of the churches and sa- 
cred buildings augmented the Queen Re- 
gent's displeasure against the Lords of the 
Congregation, and at length both parties 
took the field. The Protestant noUes were 
at the head of their numerous followers; 
the Queen chiefly relied upon a small but 
select body of French troops. The war was: 
not Tery yi<Jentiy carried on, for the side of 
the Reformers became every day strongen 
The Duke of Chatelherault, the first noble- 
man in Scotland, a second time espoused the 
cause of the Congregation, and Maitland of 
Lethington, one of the wisest statesmen in 
the kingdom, took the same course. At the 
same time, although the Lords found it easy 
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to bring together large bodies of men, yet 
tbejr bad not the money or means necessary 
to keep them together for a long time, while 
the French veteran soldiers were alwajrs 
ready to take advantage when the Reformed 
leaders were obliged to diminish their forces. 
Their difficalties became greater when the 
Queen Regent showed her design to fortify 
strongly the town of Leith and the adjacent 
island of Inch-Keith, and placed her French 
soldiers in garrison there ; so that, being in 
possession of that seaport, she might at all* 
times, when she saw occasion, introduce aa 
additional number of foreigners. 

Unskilled in the art of conducting sieges^ 
and totally without money, the Lords of the 
Congregation had recourse to the assistance 
of England ; and for the first time an Eng^ 
lish fleet and army approached the tern* 
tones of S^tland by sea and land, not with- 
the purpose of invasion, as used to be the 
case of old, but to assist the nation in ittf 
resistance to the arms of France, and the 
roKpon of Rome. 
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The Em^lkh army was aoon.joiaed 1^ the 
Scottish Lords of the CoDgKegatioH) an4 ad^ 
TBncing to Leith, laid siege to the to wn^ which 
was most valorously defended by the FrencU 
soldiers, who seem to have displayed a de- 
gree of iBgenuity ia their defeoce which for 
a kmg time resisted every effort of the be* 
siegers. They were, however, blockaded by 
the English f^t, so that no provisions could 
be reeeived from sea ; and as on land ihey 
were snrronnded by a considerable army, 
provisions became so scarce, that they were 
obliged to feed npon horse-flesh. 

In the meantime, their mistress, the 
Qneoi Regent, had retired into the Castle, 
of Edinburgh, where grief, fatigue, and dis-^ 
appointed ^pectations, threw her into an ill- 
ness, of which she died, onlOthof JuneI560. 
The French troops m Leith were now redu- 
ced to extremity, and Francis and Mary de- 
termined upon making peace in Scotland at 
the expense of most important concessions 
to the Reformed party. They agreed that, 
instead of naming a new regent, the go- 
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vemment shoidd be dsvolved upon a Conn- 
Gil of Gorerament chocen by Parliament; 
they passed an act of Indemnity, as it is 
ealledy that is an act pardoning all offences 
committed during these wars ; and they left 
the subject of religion to be diqmed <^ as 
the Parliament should determine, whidi wa% 
in fact, giving the full power to the Be* 
formed party. All foreign troops, on both 
sides, were to be withdrawn accordingly. 

England, and especially Queen Eliaabetb^ 
gained a great point by this treaty, for it 
recognised, in express terms, the title of 
that Princess to the ihione; and Francis 
and Mary bound th^nselyes ta lay aside all 
claim ta the kingdom of England, together 
with the arms and emblesis of English so- 
vereignty wUdi they had assumedand home. 

The Parliament of Scotland being aasem* 
bled, itwas soon seen thattfaaReformers poa» 
sessed the power and indination to £rect aU 
its resolntiens upon the subject of leligieii. 
They condemned unanimously the whole 
fabric of Pop«ry, and adopted, instead of dio 
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4octrifieB of die ChuDob of Rome, fbo ten#tt 
eoiileined m a Confeasion,. or avowal, of 
Vmth^ drawn up by tfae most pc^vJar of the^ 
Froteetant divinee. Thus the whole reli- 
gious eonetkutioii of the Church was at^ 
OQoe altered, 

• There waa one {Nirticular in which thia^ 
Scottish reformers greatly differed from 
tboee of EoglaBd. The English moiiard^ 
who abolished the power of the Pope, had 
established that of the Crown a? the visi- 
Ue Head of the Church of England. The 
meaning of this phraae is, not thSit the King 
has the pow^ of altering the religious doc- 
trines of the Church, but only that he should 
be the chief of the government in Church 
aflBdrs, as he was sSiways in those of the 
State, On tiie contrary, the Reformed mi-> 
nisters of Scotland renounced the authority 
of any interference of the civil magistrate, 
whether subject or isovereign, in the affairs 
of the Church, which was governed by a 
court of delegates chosen from its ow^ 
members, agisted by a certain number of 
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tbe kity, forming what is called a Ge- 
neral Assembly. The Scottish Reformers 
disclaimed also the division of the clergy 
into the varioos ranks of bishops, deans^ 
prebendaries, and other classes of the cle- 
rical order* They discarded thid sabordina«» 
tiion of ranks, though retained in the Eng- 
lish Protestant Church, maintaining, that 
each clergyman intmsted with a charge oB 
souls was upon a lervel in ererj respect with 
the rest of his brethren^ They reprobated,> 
in particular, the order of Bishop as hold-: 
ing a place in the National Council, or Par- 
liament, and asserted, that meddling in 
cular aSairs was in itself irarproper for 
a&cey and naturally led to ibe nsnrpation 
over men'a consciences, which had been the 
chief abomination of. the Church of Rome. 
The laity of Scotland, and particularly the 
great nobility, saw with pleasure the readi* 
ness of the ministers to resign all their pre- 
tensions to worldly rank and consequence, 
which had been insisted upon by the Ro- 
man Catholic clergy; find made their self-. 
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denying abjuration of titles and worldly ben: 
Biness a reason for limiting tb^ subsistence 
which they were to derive from the ftmds 
of the Churchy to the smallest possible sunk: 
of annual stipend, whilst they appropriated! 
the rest to themselves without scruple. 

It remained to dispose of the wealth 
lately enjoyed by the Catholic clei^, who 
were supposed to be possessed of half of the 
revenue of Scotland, so far as it arose fronPL 
land. Knox and the odier Reformed clergy 
had formed a plan for the decent mainte-* 
nance of a National Church out of these ex- 
tensive funds, and proposed, that what 
might be deemed more than sufficient for 
this purpose should be expended upon hoa^ 
j^tals, schools, universities, and places of 
education. But the Lords who had seised 
the revenues of the church were determined 
not to part with the spoil they had obtained, 
and those whom the preachers had found 
most active in destrojring Popery, were 
wonderfully cold when it was proposed to 
them to surrender the lands they had seized 
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upcm for their own use. The scheme of Johnr . 
Knox Teas, they said, a '^ devout imagina* 
tton,'^ a Titionary aeheme, which showed 
the goodness of the pretoher's intentiohs^ 
but which it was impossible to carry into 
practice. 

■■ When Francis and Mary, who had now 
become King and Queen of France, heard; 
that the Scottish Parliament had totally al- 
tered the religion, and changed the forms, 
of the National Church from Catholic to 
Protestant, they were extremely angry ; and 
had the King lived, it is most likely they 
Would have refused to consent to this great 
innovation, and preferred rekindlijbg the 
war by sending a new army of French into 
Scotland. But if they meditated such a 
measure, it was entirely prevented by the 
death of Francis IL, 4th December, 1560. 
During her hnsband*8 life, Mary had ex- 
ercised a great authority in France, for she 
possessed unbounded influence over his 
mind. After his death, and the accession 
of Charles his brother, tJiat interest and 
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authority was totally ended. It must have 
been painful to a lofty mind like Mary's 
thus to endure coldness and neglect in the 
place where she had met with honour and 
obedience. She retired, therefore^ from 
the Court of France, and determined to re- 
turn to her native kingdom of Seodand ; a 
resolution most natural in itself^ but which 
became the introduction to a long and me- 
kmcholy tale of misfortunes. 
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CHAP. VI. 

Qtf0«ii Mari/'$ Bdkim io Sctilkmi—Hafify 
CamltmHeemeHi cf htr Rei§/!it-^BiqKdition 
agaituf Htm^U^^Negotiaii^m toiOt EUam- 
IM qf England eonoeminff a seamd Mof' 
riage — Marriape itfM^sty and Da^mk^^ 

Mary Stewart, the Queen Dowager of 
France and the hereditary Qaeen of Scot- 
land, was, without any exception, the most 
beantiful and accomplished woman of her 
time. Her countenance was loirely; she 
was taU, well-formed, elegant in all her 
motions, skilled in the exercises of riding 
and dancing, and possessed of all the fe- 
male accomplishments which were in fa- 
shion at the period. Her education in 
France had been carefully attended to, and 
she had profited by the opportunities of in- 
struction she enjoyed. She was mistress 
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of several hnguBged^ and liftideratiiod ftet#* 
afiairs, in which her hushand had often 
used her advice. The beanty of Mary was 
enhanced by her great condescension, and 
by the good-bmnour and gaiety which she 
sometimes carried to the verge of excess. 
Her youth, for she was only e^hteen when 
she returned to Scotland^ increased the 
liveliness of her disposition. The Catholic 
religion, in which she had been strictly edu- 
cated, was a great blemish in the eyes of 
her people ; but on the whole the nation ex- 
pected her return with more hope and joy,= 
than Mary herself entertained at the thought 
of exchanging the fine climate of. France 
and the gaieties of its court, for the rough' 
tempests and turbulent politics of her na ! 
tivte country. 

Mary set sidl froDft France ISth August,' 
1561.' ' The English- fleet were at sea^ an^ 
there is gi^ttt reiuson to brieve that they -hadT 
a|ml!pOBe of intercepting the Queen of Scots,^ 
asaneigtRbe^t wh^se^relurn itas dreadedby^ 
EllKabethi Occupied with anxious forebo-' 
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dypflif tbe Que^ remibe^ op tioi 4eok «f 
1^ galley, gmj^ on the po^fit^i qf Fr«tiQfu 
JMroroing fowid her ir the s^me oqciifietioa ) 
ynd when they vanished from h^r eye9> ehe 
e¥claiine4 in sorrow, ^^ Farewell, £urewell, 
\^f7 Pran<M ; | shall never fee theft more !'• 
She pasi^d the Eoglisli fleet under eoivet 
of a mist, aqd arrived et Leith m/aw the 
20th August, wher^ little or no prepari^tioti 
had been mi^de to receive her. Such ai 
%\^e nobles ^a were in the capitfi^ biisteiied 
to receive her, «x^d convey her to Bolyrood* 
the palace of her apae^torf. Scyrs^ ww 
4fiit to bring he? and h^ train to^^inbuich; 
but they we^e Xfjei^d fonles, and h%4 
$ifflck ^tered furpitw^. and iioeoatreHeeii(% 
t^ ppor Mary* vfhm aha thought of th^ 

splendid palfreys and rich apartijo^^^a At tl^ 
co^ of France^ pe^uld npt foixh^m sbadding 
^^. Th^ PWI^« Wr#^ howf vflTs in tMc 
liray) r^^icicd to see he^frg .fmd44>ont twf> fauo-r 
dred oiti^na of EdinH^myhy e«u^: dojiqg hi% 
beift upon i^ thre^^rii)gcd fid41^ l4s^^ be*. 

lowhf)r;Wip49waU piigl^^y i9«y ofwotmnt 

-— 1(. noisy serenade, wiich depriyed bw ^^^ 
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fed^p after h^ fetigue. She took it lu il 
was meant Bevertheless, and ^pressed her 
thanks to the perpetrators of this mistuned 
and Aiislimed concert. Maly had immediate^ 
ly after her arriTal a speciiAdn of the religi- 
ous zeal of her Reformed subjects. She Ymd 
ottered mass lio he performed by a Popish 
(BcefesiastJc in her own chapel, but the popu^^ 
Itir llidignatioii was so much excited, dmt 
bbt for the interference of her natural bro(- 
ther, the lE^rior of St. Andrews, on wboM 
riie conferred that title, the priest would 
have been murdered on lus own altar. 

Mary behaved with admirable prudence at 
this period of her reign. She enchanted the 
common people by her grace and condesbeti'^ 
lAon, and #hile she sate in council, usually 
employed in some female work, she gained 
credit for her wisdom among the stalesmefi 
whom she consulted. She was ieautious of 
attempting anything contrary to the reli«- 
^on of her subjects, though different from 
ber own ; and using the assistance of the 
tMor of St Andrews, and of the sagacious 
Mmtland, she made a rapid {niogress in the 
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affectiona of ber people. Slie Conferred on 
the Prior the Earldom of Mar. 

With fiimilar prudence, the Queen main* 
tained all the usual intercourse of civility 
with Elizabeth ; and while she refused to 
abandon her title to the Crown of England^ 
in the case of Elizabeth dying without heirs 
of her body, she expressed her anxious wish 
to live on the best terms with her sister so* 
vereign, and her readiness to relinquish, 
during the life of the English Queen, any 
right of inheritance which she might possess 
to her prejudice; Elizabeth was silencedj 
if not satbfied, and there continued to be a 
constant communication of apparent friend* 
ship between the two sovereigns, and an 
exchange of letters, compliments, and occa-^ 
sionally of presents, becoming their rank, 
with much profession of mutual kindness* 

But there was one important class of 
persons to whom Mary's form of religion 
Was so obnoxious, that they could not be 
gained to any favourable thoughts of her. 
These were the preachers of the Reformed 
faith, who, recollecting Mary's descent from 



{h^ ienuJSty of Gobe^ idwiiy« botlfii) to An^ 
ProtaftMt oiiiifie> «xeh&itted i^gaSmt tM 
Qaeen 'Wt^ in tbe puijiit) t^th bh indi^eent 
▼iolflneemifitdnp that ]plaoe, atard nfoTer «{^dlitt 
of hcrr but ns one tMrdmied in y^ssialtftio^ 
to tbe voice of true Cbrkitlan inertrttetioit^ 
lokn Knox hkttself int)rodiii56d ieruch severe 
OxpMmonB into Ihs tctttnones that Qaeeit 
Mary eondesoend^ to expoit^to witb hitci 
personally, and to exhort hkn to nae ittore 
mild language in ^be disehaa^ of h^ do* 
ty. NeTertheleas, though tbe kngoage of 
these rough Reformer wae too v^emtat, 
and though their hardiness was impoHti^- 
as tending unneeei^sanly to inereese tho 
Queen's #slibe of them and their fomn of . 
r^digion, it most be owned Aat l^ir sua-'* 
picioM of MaiySs sincerity wi^re natural, 
and in all prebaMlfity well-lbu^ed. Tho 
Queen unifonidy decMned to ratify the re^ 
ligious sy«lem adoptirf by tlie Parliament 
in 1560, «r the eonftwatioa of the chui^ 
iMds. Sfce altr^rs soamed to consider tber. 
present state of things as a temporary aiv^ 

N 2 
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noigiimfiitt, to wbieh she wAa indeed wflUiig 
to submit for the present, but with the re^ 
•ervation, that it should be subjected to al- 
terations when there was opportunity foz 
them. Her brother, the newly created Earl 
of Mar, however, who was at this time her 
principal councillor and her best friend, 
^ised his influence with the Protestant clergy 
ifk h&: behalf, and some coldness arose be- 
twe^i him aiid John Knox on the subject, 
which continued for more than a year. 

The first troublesome affair in Queen 
Mary's reign seems to have arisen from her 
attachment to Lord James Stewart and his 
interest. She had created him Earl of Mar, 
as we have said ; but it was her purpose to 
confer on him, instead of this title, that of 
!^1 of Murray, and with it great part of 
the large estates belonging to that northern 
earldom, which had become vested in the 
Crown after the extinction of the heirs of 
ibe celebrated Thomas. Randolph, who en- 
joyed it in the reign of the great Robert 
Bruce. 
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Thir ex«]taBg«( .however, could not be 
made) wHhout giving offence to the Eail 
of Hvintly) often mentioned as head of the 
most powerful family in the North, who had 
poeeeBsed himself of a considerable part of 
those domains which had belonged to the 
Earidom of M4Mray. This Earl of Huntly 
was a brave man, and possessed of very great 
power in the Northern counties. He was 
one of the few remaining Peers who con- 
tinued attached to the Cathirfic religion, 
and, after tlw family of Hamilton, was the 
nearest in connexion to the royal family. 

It was b^eved, that if the Queen, mstead 
of oomisg to L«th, had chosen to have land- 
ed at Aberdeen, and declared herself deter- 
mined to reinstate the Catholic religion, the 
Earl had offered to join her with twenty 
thousand men fcr accomplishing that pur- 
pose. Mary, however, had declined his pro- 
posal, which must have had the immediate 
coa^cqnence of producing a great civil war. 
The Earl of Huntly was, therefore, consi- 
desed as hostile to the present government, 



«iidto lira fiail of Map, itlio had "the pria- 
Mpftl mMmgefiMiit of tiffiiin ; wd it mw to 
4^ stippamed, tlmt possefised as lie was of 
jgtiteit p6we^ and a very «oiDiMi» body of 
cfep^ttdmta and rotainons ho woold boC 
^rfllitigly sorrendor to hia politifaal eneaoiy 
any pafrt of tfao domaina which he poagwa 
od belonging to the Earldom of Moirmy. 

The Eari Of Mar tras, on his paft» de^ 
termined to break the strength of thia groat 
opponent; and Queen Mary, who soeaia 
also to have feared Hnntly'a power, and tiio 
nse which he seemed dispoeod to mrieo of 
It, nndertook a personal joarney to the 
North of Scotland, to enferoe obtidittdoe to 
her eommands. Abont Afe same time^ Sir 
John Grordon, the Earl of Httntljp^s eon, 
committed some fctarial oatlrage. Sot wirich 
he was sentenced to tem^ovary confine^ 
nent. This pnnistoent, thoogh'aiigfat^ wm 
fek as anotib«r marie of disfavour to the 
hoose df Gordon, aiRd increased the preka^ 
bility of theik* meditating resisiance. It is 
dMBoait, or Hitiier in^posaMe, to aay whe^ 
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iher ikmte v»re good groyuida far suspeotiiig 
Httady of eatertfl^ning aerioiiB.yiews to tako 
arms against the Crown., But luus cooduc^ 
WBSf to say the lea8t» i^caa^oua and saspi- 
dou8« 

The yoBBg Queen advaneed northward 
at the head of a small army, encamping in 
the fields, or aeoeptiiig snoh miserable lodg- 
ings as the houses of the smaller gentry 
afforded. It waSf {lowever, a scene whicl^ 
wakened her natural courage^ and, marchr 
ing at Uie head of her soldiery^ such was her 
spirit^ that she paUidy wished she had been 
a man, to sleep all n^(ht in the fields, and to 
walk armed with a jack and skull-cap of 
steel, a good buckler a^t her back, and a 
iMToad^ord by her side. 

Huatly seems to have been surprised by 
.the arrival of his Sovereign, and undecided 
what to do* While he made all offers of 
submission, aj^ endeavoured to prevail on 
the Queen to visit his house as that of a 
dutiful subject, a party of his followers re* 
fused her admission into the royal Castle of 
Jnvemess, and attempted to defend that 
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Ibrtraw agtfiMrt her. tfc«y w^^, fiewever, 
cwiipeUed to Borr«,4«r, aad the gdvemw 
WB8 executed f«r tteuaa> 
^Meantime. Sir John Gw^o^ j„„„^ 
from the prieon to whieh the Qaeen had 
eeDteBced him, and put bilttsAlf m the head 
*f *» fiithe^ iotoftlg, w(A> %w*e tl»»r¥i«A» 
werefydfeectfott; and hfa ftih*r, the ©3 

^!^T J' •^i««riogthe Q«eett a«ga!ded 
totirely by hk «,emyi th* Btol of Bfar, at 
liBagui assomed airtM. ... 

- Himtly e»dly aagembM « «*AilaeraW* 

*08t, and advanced towafd^Aberaeeifc tk* 
iwrpoee of his enterpriee was, peH^iw, snteh 
« B«ccletteh had eWdrttfhedM «he «teM 
6f Mrfro«s-«a rtttefc «rth* tipon tli* 
yueen s ooanaelloni thim oti bit person 

S"**Jr *r^' *** hrf now exchanged 
!.«. title of M«r fer that of Marr^y, ^ 

^ brave and as «,oee*fid as Angas niotf 

tte former occ«io„, with thfe advant^^ 

ti«t he enjojrad ihe ieonfidencte of hfe 8<^^ 

rt%n. He was, ho*rever. h, • rtate of great 
«H«c«lty, The mton 06 whom he LtM 
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with eBTtaa^ nky were f^iw^ being oaly; 
tluD#e wbom he bad bfoi^^ f rem the mid- 
lead f Qwti^ He eimiQOBed, iadeed, the 
j^tismo^ bajcpne in I^s i^ghboorhood, and 
tb^y ewi^; l^t with donbiful intentiene^ 
fiijyi of «w0 f^T the h^iue of Gordon^ and 
jpfi^bieblf with the prii»t® reeolptipn of be- 
ing glided by wcumftaiicf s. 

Blurn^ wbP WM <^ excdlent soldiery 
drew lip t|ie 19^ he oonld troet on an enii-t 
nevee eal]ed Ae Hill of Fiire^ near Corrir 
^bie^ lie did not allow the northern chMiii 
toi mix with thiv reeiilate battatJion» and the 
e¥fiiit c^^wed the wiedem of hw ^eoantion^ 
Huntty i^^eadied» and eneeniitered tbe 
Dor^h^ ^fi^Offh b>« <lUiies and Qejghbonref 
who offei^ little or BO re^Maneei. Tbeyfled 
tmmUnf i«ly towards Mon^s main body> 
y att H ied by the 6ordo|i% wbo threw away 
their q^mpis drew their 8werd% and advan- 
ced in dienrder, ae to an aeem^ed yietory. In 
thi^ rtmnnlt they encountered the resiiqtanoe 
<if MkinrayVfirm battaH^m of qpearmen) who 
receif9d4be.aMiek in okise order^ and with 
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determined resolation. Tbe Gordons were 
repulsed ih their turn ; and those clans who 
had before fled, seeing they were about to lose 
the day, returned with sprigs of heather in 
their caps, which they had used todiMiiigni^ 
them, fell upon the Gordons, and completed 
Murray's victory. Huntly, a bulky man, arid 
heavily armed, fell from horseback in the 
flight, and was trodden to death, tir died,- as 
others say, of a broken heart* This battle 
was fought 28th October 1562. The body of 
a man lately esteemed one of the bravest, 
wisest, and most powerful in Scotland)- wiA 
afterwards brought into a court of josliee, 
meanly arrayed in a doublet of ecNurte'om- 
vass, that the sentence of atraitor migbt^be 
pron6unced'over the senseless corpse. 

Sir John Gordon, the son of the vftii- 
quiehed Eftrl, was beheaded at Aberdeen 
three days after the battle. Maimy wtm 
placed in possession of the estates beleAg* 
ing to his new earldom, and/the Queen re- 
tuAiedi after having struck general terror 
into 'the ninds^of'-snch barons as mi^'be 
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thought refractory, by the activity of her 
imeasures, and the success of her arms. 

Thus far the reign of Mary had been 
eminently prosperous ; but a fatal crisis ap- 
proached, which was eventually to pkinge 
her into the utmost misery. She had no 
children by her deceased husband, the King 
of France, and her subjects were desirous 
that she should marry a second husband, a 
purpose which she herself entertained and 
encouraged. It was necessary, or p^ditjc at 
least, to consult Queen Elizabeth on the 
subject. That Princess had declared het 
resolution never herself to marry, and tiial 
in case she should keep this determina- 
tion, Mary of Scotland was the next heir to 
the English crown. > In expectatioB of thift 
rich and splendid inheritance, it wps both 
prudent and natural, that in forming a new 
marriage, Mary should decore to have the 
advice and approbation of the Princess ta 
whose realte she or ber <^ildren might hope 
to sneoeed) espedftUy if she could retam ber 
fiivour. > 
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^iffftbedh of England was ox^e of thi 
wise^ aad most jsag^pus Queex&s that ^Y%fi 
wiure a crowiif and the English tp thi^ day 
ch9n«|i bor mempiry with well de^nred r^ 
tpeet and attachmept. But her coiid^c^ 
towards jier kiaswoii^n Mary, fr^m beg^i* 
ning to end, indicated a degree of enyy aii^4 
deceit totally unworthy of her g^n^ral f Imt 
ia0ter. Determined be^^f not to n^arryi 
it seeme to haye been her deeir^ to pre^rait 
Maiy also from doio^g so, l^t , ^be sboi44 
sea hsfore her a lineage not her qwq r^y 
to ocffttpy her ibrope iiwqi^di^tply af^r Juuf 
death* S}ie, therefore, ad<>pted a m^ean ^au| 
shuffliag policy, recompisodiiig ope m^iq^ 
after another to her kinewomw» but throiih 
idg 10 obstaelse wh^m^vex wy ^ ^beni .99em* 
ed likely to taka plaee. , At first slie^ appear-: 
ad desixoos that IV^Mry sbovM imrsy tbe ]ga^ 
of Iieieaatar^ a nobleman whovih ^o^gh by 
BO meaaa distinguished by talants or obii^. 
nuitar, she heraslf a^bwred so m^eb for bis 
personal beswty, as to aayt tbiit wuH^ for 
her vow never to marry, she would liam 
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'chosen him for her own htishand. It my 
1)6 readily heliered, that she had no desigA 
mtcb a match ais ishie hinted ait should eret 
lake i[>taee, aiid thtft iF Mury had expressed 
ttny reMiness to accept of Leicester, "BSttL" 
1)eth Wotild have foand read^ ineans t6 tn^ak 
off tfie ttiartiage. 

This pi'ojfMMl, hii^wieVei-, "^as not M Id 
kgrbeahle to Qtieen M^rry. Leicester, if hiib 
petlsdn^d infeiit had h^^h ten^ 'greater, wait 
bf too l6w a rank to pretend io the hand of 
% Qii^ii bf ScotlafKd, a^d Queen EMtra^ 
bf France^ to MioWi the inost poWei*fiA m6i- 
narchs iiEi !Btir6pe were irt the Same time 
paying ivtit 

The Archduke Charfes, ^hird son bf t9fe 
IShipe^r df f^ma^y, was proposed 'On one 
side ; the hereditary Prince of S^pain was of- 
fered on another ; the Duke of Anjou, who 
"bcicame afterwards Henry 11. of France, also 
proposed himdetfl But if Mary had accepted 
the haoid'Of afdr^gh Piince, she wouldin^to 
dMnghave resigned ber chance offeiucceeding 
toHheEn^ltriicfown; nay, ebtrside^g the 
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jealousy of her subjects of the Protestant re- 
ligioBy she might have eudangered her pos- 
session of that of Scodand* She was so much 
impressed by these considerations, that she 
went so fiur as to intimate that she might 
ecmsent to the match with the Earl of Lei* 
cester, provided that Elizabeth would re- 
cognise her as next heir to the English 
Crowiiy in case of her own decease without 
children. Thia^ however, did not suit Eli- 
sabeth's policy. She did not desire Mary 
to be wedded to anyone, fiu: less to Leices- 
ter, her own personal favourite ; and was 
iherefDre extremely unlikely to declare her 
sentiments upon the succession, (a subject 
on which she always observed the most 
mysterious silence,) in order to bring about 
die union of her rival with the man she 
henielf preferred. 

Meantime, the views of Queen Mary turn* 
ed towards a young nobleman of high birth, 
connected nearly both with her own family 
and that of EUzidieth. This was Henry 
Stewart, Lord Damley, eldest son of the 
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Earl of Lennox. Yon may recolleel) that 
after the battle of Flodden, the Earl of An- 
gUB married the Qneen Dowi^r of Scot- 
land ; and in the tnmnlte which fbllowedf 
was compelled to retire for a season to'Lon^ 
don. While Angus resided in England, Us 
wife bore him a daughter, called Lady Mar-* 
garet Doaghis, who, when her parents re« 
tnmed to Scotland, continued to remain at 
the English court, under the protection of 
her uncle, King Henry. Aga&i you must 
remember, that during the regency of the 
Duke of Chatdberault, lihe Earl df Lennox 
attempted to place himself at the head of the 
English party in Scotland, but his dforto 
fidling through want of power or of conducl^ 
he also was compelled to retire to England, 
where Henry VIIL, in acknowledgment iH 
his ttnavailing eSbrt, bestowed on him the 
hand of his niece. Lady Margaret Dongtes, 
who, in right of her mother Margaret, had 
a ckim of inheritatice to die English Crown. 
The young Lord Damley's iather being 
of such high rank, and his parents baring 

o2 
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BU0h pretoiuuoiis, Mary imagined that in 
marrying him she would gratify the wishes 
of Elizabeth, who seemed to point out^ 
though ambiguously, a native of Britain, 
and GOB not of royal rank, as her safest 
choice, and as that which would be most 
agreeable to herself. Elizabeth seemed to 
reoeiTe the proposal favourably, and suffer- 
ed the young man, and his father Lennox, 
to visit the court of Scotland, in the hope 
that their presence might embroil mat- 
ters farther ; and thinking that, in case the 
match should be likely to take place, she 
might easily break it off by recalling them 
^B her subjects ; a command which she sup- 
posed they would not dare to disobey, as 
enjoying all their lands and means of living 
in England. 

Young Darnley was remarkably tall and 
handsome, perfect in all external and showy 
accomplishments, but unhappily destitute of 
flttgacity, prudence, steadiness of character, 
and exhibiting only doubtful courage, though 
extremely violent in his passions. Had this 
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young man possessed a very moderate por- 
tion of sense, or even of gTatitade» we might 
have bad a different story to tell of Mary's 
reign — as it was, you will hear a very me- 
laneholy one. Mary had the misfortune to 
.look upon this young nobleman with par- 
tiality, and was the more willing to gratify 
ber own inclination in his favour, that she 
longed to put an end to the intrigues by 
which Queen Elizabeth had endeavoured to 
impose upon her, and prevent her marriage. 
Indeed, while the two Queens used towards 
each other the language of the most affec- 
tionate cordiality, there was betwixt them 
neither plain dealing nor upright meaning, 
but great dissimulation, envy, and fear. 

Darnley, in the meantime, endeavouring 
to strengthen the interest which he had ac- 
quired in the Queen's affections, had re- 
course to the friendship of a man of low 
rank indeed, but who was understood to 
possess particular influence over the mind of 
Mary. This was an Italian of humble ori- 
gin, called David Rizzio, who had been pro- 
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m6ted ii'otn being a metiiiil fh Utile Qa^eeii^B 
family, to the confidential oiBcc of Frendi 
Secretary. Hh talents for mnbic gaye Imn 
frequent Rdmifisidn to Mary's presence, jm 
sbe deKghted in that art ; and Us address 
and arts of insinaalion, gained bim a cbii- 
siderabte influence over ber mind. It wa)i 
almost necessary that tbe Queen should 
have near her person some confidential of- 
ficer, skilled at once in languages and in 
business, tbrougb whom she might com- 
municate witb foreign states, and witb ber 
friends in France in particular. No sucb 
agent was likely to be found in Scotland, un- 
less she had chosen a Catholic priest, wbicb 
would have given more oifence to ber FVd- 
testant subjects, than even tbe employment 
of a man like Rizzio. Still the elevation of 
this person, a stranger, and a Catholic, to the 
tank of a minister of the crown — and, yet 
ndorcf tbe personal familiarity to wbicfa the 
Queen condescended to admit him, and the 
airs wbicb this low-bom foreigner pretend- 
ed to assume, became the lE^nbject of offence 
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» 

to the proud Scottish nobles, iind of vulgar 
scandal among the common people. 

Damley, anxious to strengthen his inte- 
rest with the Queen on every hand, formed 
an intimacy with Rizzio, who employed all 
the arts of flattery and observance to gain 
possession of his favour, and unquestiona- 
bly was serviceable to him in advancing his 
suit. The Queen, in the meanwhile, ex- 
erted herself to remove the obstacles to her 
union with Darnley, and with such suc- 
cess, that, with the approbation of far the 
greater part of her subjects, they were mar-* 
ried at Edinburgh on the 29th July 1565. 
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CllAI^. vit. 

7%e Itun-abcmt Raid — Murder afuizzio — 
Birth of James Vt. — Death ofDarrdey. 

• * * • 

When Elizabetli received news that this 
union wto determined upon, she gave way to 
all the weakness of an envious woman. She 
remonstrated against the match, though, in 
fact, Mary could scarce have made a choice 
less dangerous to England. She recalled 
Lennox and his son Damley from Scotland 
— a mandate which they refused, or delayed 
to obey. She committed the Countess of 
Lennox, the only one of the &mily within 
her reach, a prisoner to the Tower of Lon- 
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doD. AVoive all, nhe endeavoured to disturb 
the peace of Scotland) and the goYernment 
of Mary- and her new husband, by stirring 
up to insurrection those among the Scottish 
iipbility to whom the match with Damley 
was distasteful. 

The Queen's brother, the Earl of Mur- 
ray, was by far the moi|t able and powerful 
of those who were displeased by Mary's 
nuarriage. Darnley and he were personal 
enemies, and, besides, Murray was the prin- 
oipfd pf the Lords of the Congregation, who 
affected to see danger to the Protestant re- 
ligion in Mary's choice of Damley for a 
husband, and in the disunion which it was 
likely to create with Ei^land. Murray even, 
laid a plan to intercept Damley, seize his 
persoxi, and eidier put him to death, or send 
him prisoner to England. A body of horse 
was for this purpose stationed at a pass un- 
der tbe hill of Bennartey, near Kinross, call- 
ed tibie Parrot-well^ to intercept the Queen 
«|[|4 Qm^iley as they returned from a Con- 
Y^nti9n^Es^^ held ift Perth. They only 
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escaped the clanger by a basty march^ com- 
menced early in the morning. 

After the marriage, Murray and his con- 
federates, who were the Duke of Chatel- 
herault, Glcncairn, Argyle, Rothes, and 
others, actually took up arms. The Queen,' 
in this emergency, assembled her subjects 
around her. They came in such numbers 
as showed her popularity. Damley rodho 
at their head in gilded armour, accompa- 
nied by the Queen herself, having loaded 
pistols at her saddle bow. Unable to stand 
their ground, Murray and his accomplices 
eluded the pursuit of the royal army, and 
made a sudden march on Edinburgh, where 
they hoped to find friends. But the citizens 
not adopting their cause, and the Castle 
threatening to fire on them, the insurgents 
were compelled to retreat, first to Hamil- 
ton, then to Dumfries, until they finally 
disbanded their forces in despair, and the 
leaders fled into England. Thus ended an 
insurrection, which, from the hasty and 
uncertain manner in which the conspira- 
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tors posted from one part of the kiDgdom 
to another, obtained the popular name of 
the Run-about Raid (or ride). 

Elizabeth, who had encouraged Murray 
and his associates to rise against Mary, was 
by no means desirous to have the discredit 
of having done so, when she saw their at- 
tempt was unsuccessful. She caused Mur- 
ray and the Abbot of Kilwinning to appear 
before her in presence of the ambassadors of 
France and Spain, who had accused her of 
fomenting the Scottish disturbances. *^ How 
■ay you," she exclaimed, ^^ my Lord of Mur- 
ray, and you his companion ? Have you had 
advice or encouragement from me in your 
late undertaking?" The exiles, afraid to tell 
the truth, were contented to say, however 
falsely, that they had received no advice or 
assistance at her hands. ^^ There you indeed 
•peak truth," replied Elizabeth ; <^ for ne- 
ver did I, or any in my name, stir you up 
against your Queen ; and an evil example 
have you set to my subjects, as well as 
those of other sovereigns* Get you gone 
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from my. presence, as unworthy traitors." 
lijlortified and disgraced, Murray and his 
companions again retired to the Border, 
where Queen Elizabeth, notwithstanding 
her pretended resentment, allowed them 
privately means of support, until times 
should permit them to return into Scotland^ 
and renew disturbances there. 

Mary had thus overcome her refractory 
subjects, but she soon found that she had a 
more formidable enemy in the foolish and 
passionate husband whoni she had chosen. 
This headstrong young man behaved to his 
wife with great disrespect, both as a wo- 
man and as a queen, and habitually indul- 
ged himself in intoxication, and other dis- 
graceful vices. Although already possess- 
ed of more power than fitted his capacity or 
age, for he was but nineteen, he was im- 
portunate in his demands for obtaining what 
was called in Scotland the Crown Matri- 
monial \ that is, the full equality of royal 
ri^ht in the crown with his consort. Until 
he obtained this eminence he was not held 
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« 

to be KiDg, though called so in courtesy. 
He was only the husband of the Queen. 

This Crown Matrimonial had been be- 
stowed on Mary's first husband, Francis, 
and Damley was determined to be possess- 
'ed of the same rank. But Mary, whose 
bounty had already far exceeded his deserts, 
as well as his gratitude, was determined not 
to make this last concession, at least with- 
out the advice andconsent of the Parliament. 

The childish impatiexice of Darnley made 
him regard with mortal hatred whatever 
interfered with the instant execution of his 
wishes, and his animosity on this occasion 
turned against the Italian Secretary, once 
his friend, but whom he now esteemed his 
deadly foe, because he supposed that Rizzib 
encouraged the Queen in resisting his has- 
ty ambition. His resentment agidnst the 
unhappy stranger arose to such a height, 
,that he threatened to poniard him with his 
own hand; and as Rizzio had many ene- 
mies, and no friend save his mistress. Darn- 
ley easily procured instruments, and those 
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of no mean rank^ to take the execution of 
his revenge on themselves. 

The chief of Darnley's accomplices, on 
this unhappy occasion, was James Douglas, 
Earl of Morton, Chancellor of the king- 
dom, tutor and uncle to the Earl of Angus, 
(who chanced then to be a minor,) and admi- 
nistrator, therefore, of all the power of the 
great House of Douglas. He was a noble- 
man of high military talent and political wis- 
dom, but although a pretender to sanctity 
of life, his actions show him to have been a 
wicked and unscrupulous man. Although 
Chancellor of the kingdom, and therefore 
bound peculiarly to respect the laws, he did 
not hesitate to enter into the young King's 
cruel and unlawful purpose. LordRuthven, 
a man whose frame was exhausted by ill- 
ness, nevertheless undertook to buckle on 
his armour for the enterprise ; and they had 
no difficulty in finding other agents. 

It would have been easy to have seized 
on Rizzio, and disposed of him as the Scots 
Peers at the Bridge of Lauder used the fa- 
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TOtiritefli of Jameft IIL But tliis would not 
have accomplished the revenge of Darnley, 
who compluned that the Queen showed this 
mean Italian more civility than she did to 
himself, and therefore took the barbarous re- 
Bolution of seizing him in her very presence. 
This plan was the more atrocious, as Mary 
was at this time with child ; and the alarm 
and agitation which such an act of violence 
was likely to produce, might endanger her 
Hfe, or that of her unborn offspring. 

Whilst this savi^e plot was forming, Riz- 
zio received several hints of what was like- 
ly to happen. Sir James Melville was at 
pains to explain to him the danger that was 
incurred by a stratiger in any country, who 
rose so high in the favour of the prince, as 
to excite the disgust of the natives of the 
land. A French priest, who was something 
of an astrologer, warned him to beware of 
a bastard. To such councils, he replied, 
« that the Scottish were more given to 
threaten than to strike ; and as for the bas- 
tard, {by whom he supposed the Earl of 

p 2 
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* 

Murray to be meant,) be would take eare 

that he should never possess power enough 
in Scotland to do him any harm." Thus 
securely confident, he continued at court, to 
abide his fate. 

Those Lords who engaged in the conspi* 
racy did not agree to gratify Darnley's re* 
sentment against Rizzio for nothing. They 
stipulated, as the price of their assistance, 
that he should in turn aid them in ob- 
taining pardon and restoration to favour for 
Murray, and his accomplices in the Run- 
about-Raid; and intimation was dispatched 
to these noblemen, apprizing them of the 
whole undertaking. 

Queen Mary, like her father, James V., 
was fond of laying aside the state of a so- 
vereign, and indulging in small private par- 
ties, quiet, as she termed them, and merry. 
On these occasions, she admitted ber &- 
vourite domestics to her table, and Rizzio 
seems frequently to have had that honour* 
On the 9th March 1566, six persons had 
partaken of supper in a small cabinet ad^ 
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joining to the Qaeen's bedchamber, and lla- 
ving no entrance save throiigh it* Rizzio 
was of the number. About seven in the 
evenings the gates of the palace were occu- 
pied by Morton, with a party of two hun- 
dred men; and a certain number of the 
conspirators, headed by Darnley himself, 
came into the Queen's apartment by a secret 
staircase. Darnley first entered the cabi- 
net, and stood for an instant in silence, 
gloomily eyeing his victim. Lord Ruthven 
followed in complete armour, looking pale 
and ghastly, as one recovered from long sick- 
ness. Others crowded in after them, till the 
little closet was full of armed m»n. While 
the Queen demanded the purpose of thw 
coming, Rizzio, who saw that his life was 
aimed at, got behind her, and clasped the 
folds of her gown, that the respect due to 
her pei^on might protect him. The assas- 
sins threw down the table, and seized on 
the unfortunate object of their vengeance, 
while Darnley himself took hold of the 
Queen. It was their intention, doubtless, 
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to have dragged Rtzzio out of Mary's pre- 
senoe, and to have killed him elsewhere ; 
but their fierce impatience hurried them 
into instant murder. George Dc^glas, call- 
ed the Postulate of Arhroadi, a natural bro- 
ther of 'the Earl'of Morton, set the example, 
hj snatching Damley's dagger from his belt, 
and striking Rizzio with it. He receiv^ 
many other blows. They dragged hiiii 
' through the bed-room and an£e-chamber, 
atid dispatched him at the head of the stair- 
ease, with -no less than fifty-six woundA. 
Ruthven, after all was over, fatigued wfth 
his exertions, sat down in the Queen's pre- 
sence, and called for a drink to tefredh him, 
as if he had been doing the most har^ei^ 
thing in lihe world. 

The witfiesiBtts, the actors, and the scene of 
this cruel tragedy, render it one of the most 
extraordinary which history records to us. 
The cabinet and the bed-room still remain 
in the same condition in which they were 
at the time; and the floor near the head of 
the stair beats visible marks of the blood ef 
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the unhappy Rizzio. The Queen continued 
to beg his life with prayers and tears; but 
when she learned that he was dead, she dried 
her tears. — *^ I will now," she said, *< study 
revenge.'* 

The conspirators, who had committed the 
cruel action entirely or chiefly to gratify 
Darnley, reckoned themselves, of courscy 
secure of his protection. They united them- 
selves with Murray and his associates, who 
were just returned from England according 
to iqppointment, and agreed upon a course 
of joint measures. The Queen, it was 
agreed, should be put into restraint in 
E dinburgh Castle, or elsewhere ; and Mur- 
ray and Morton were to rule the state un- 
der the name of Darnley, who was to ob- 
tain the Crown Matrimonial, which he had 
so anxiously desired. But all this scheme 
was ruined by the defection of Darnley. As 
fickle as he was vehement, and as timorous 
as he had shown himself cruel, Bizzio was 
no sooner slain than Darnley became ter- 
rified at what had been done, and much dis- 
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posed to deny having given any authority 
for the crime. 

Finding her weak-minded husband in a 
state between remorse and fear, Mary pre- 
vailed on him to take part against the very 
persons whom he had instigated to the late 
utrocious proceeding. Darnley and Mary 
■escaped togtsther out of Holyroodhouse, and 
Hed to Dunbar, where the Queen issued a 
'proclamation which soon drew many faith- 
ful followers around her. It was now the 
turn 6f the conspirators to tremble. That 
the Queen's conquest over them might be 
more certain, she pardoned the Earl of Mur- 
ray, and those concerned in the Run-about 
Raid, as guilty of more venial offences than 
the assassins of Bizzio ; and thus Murray, 
Glencaim, and others, were received into 
fitvour, while Morton and his comrades fled 
in their turn to England. No Scottish sub- 
ject, whatever his crime, could take refuge 
there without finding secret support, if not 
an open welcome. Such was Elizabeth^s 
constant policy. 
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Queen Mary was now once more in pps- 
session of authority, but much disturbed 
and ye;xed by the silly conduct of her hus- 
band, whose absurdities and insolences were, 
not abated by the consequences of Rizzio's 
death ; so that the royal pair continued to 
be upon the worst terms with each other, 
though disguised under a spe^^ies of recon- 
ciliation. 

On the 19th June 1566, Mary was deli-» 
vered of a son, afterwards James VL When 
news of this ^vent reached London, Queen 
Blizabeth was pierrily engaged in dancing ; 
but upon hearing what had happened, shcj 
left the dance, and sate down, leaning her 
bead on her hand, and exclaiming passion^ 
ately to her ladies, " Do you not hear how 
the Queen of Scots hath a fine son, and X 
am but a barren stock 1" But next mom- 
ing she had recovered herself sufficiently to 
maintain her usual appearance of outward 
^Tility, received the Scottish ambassador 
with much seeming favour, and accepted 
with thapks the office of god-mother to the, 
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young Prince, which he preferred to her m 
Queen Mary's name. 

After a splendid solemnity at christening 
the heir of Scotland, Queen Mary seems to 
have turned her mind towards settling the 
disorders of her nobility; and, sacrificing her 
own justifiable resentment, she yielded so 
far as to grant pardon to all those concern- 
ed in the murder of Rizzio. Two men of 
low rank, and no more, had been executed 
for that crime. Lord Ruthven, the princi-' 
pal actor, had died in England, talking and 
writing as composedly of ** the slaughter of 
David," as if it hadbeen the most indifferent, 
if not meritorious action possible. George 
Douglas, who struck the first blow, and 
Ker of Faldonside, another ruffian who of- 
fered his pistol at the Queen's bosom in the 
fray, were exempted from the general par- 
don. Morton and all the others were per- 
mitted to return, to plan new treasons and 
murders. 

We are now come, my dear child, to a 
very difficult period in history. The sub- 
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sequent vrmitM^ in ih% rAga <of Quaea M^ry^ 
art well knoim ; bu^ bbUI^t 4lie naniM of 
Hut priuflipal agenta in thaflfe events, a#r the 
moftiv(H nqnett which they actod, wee iut all 
agreed npuNi hy hietoriaiae. It hai) in parti* 
onlar, been mumly di^qputed, and will pro* 
baUy longcontinne i» bejo, how Ait Queen 
Bfary is t(» be consideced aa a .voluiutory 
party ijir agent in the Inragioal and erinunal 
Ofionfts 4if which I am about to t^ yon; or 
how £ir, 'being innQoe^t of any fiareknow' 
ledge of these i^ialent aoiaoaBy aba waa an 
innocent ifiotim /o( the vailaiay of others* 
LeaTxng you, my Amat duldf when you 
oom^ to a mere adrnnced age, to atndy this 
historioal foiot for yonrself^ I Aail «ndea* 
▼our to give you an outline of i;he facts, as 
tfaey are adantted and prored on aU sides. 

lances Hepburn, Earl of Bothwell, a 
nnm in aaiddle age, bad played for several 
j^ears a i^onspi^suoos part in those troubled 
times. He had sided with the Queen Re- 
gent agahMt the Reformed party, and was 
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in general supposed to be attaefaed rather 
to the reigning Qaeen, than to any of the 
factions who opposed her. He was head 
of the powerful family of Hepburn, and 
possessed great influence in East Lothian 
and. Berwickshire, where excellent soldiers 
could always be obtained. In his morals 
Bothwell was wild and licentious, irregular 
and daring in his ambition ; and although 
his history does not show many instances 
of personal courage, yet in his early life he 
had the reputation of possessing it. He had 
been in danger on. the occasion of Rizzio's 
murder, being supposed, from his regard for 
the Queen, to have been desirous of pre- 
venting that cruel insult to her person and 
authority. As the Earl of Bothwell dis- 
played great zeal for Mary's cause, she was 
naturally led to advance him at court., until 
many persons, and particularly the preach- 
ers of the Reformed religion, thought that 
she admitted to too great intimacy a man 
of so fierce and profligate a character; and 
the public voice accused the Queen as being 
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fonder of Bothwell than ehe ought to have 
been, he being a married man and herself a 
married woihan. 

A thoughtless action of Mary seemed to 
confirm this suspicion. Bothwell, among 
other offices of authority, held that of Lord 
Warden of all the Marches, and was resi- 
ding at the Castle of Hermitage, a 'royal 
fortress which belonged to that office, in or- 
der to suppress some disorders on the Bor- 
der. In October 1566, attempting with his 
own hand to seize a Border freebooter call- 
ed John Elliot of the Park, he was severely 
wounded in the hand. The Queen, who was 
then at Jedbui^h holding a court of justice, 
hastened through woods, morasses, and wa- 
ters, to pay a visit to the wounded Warden ; 
and though the distance was twenty English 
fniles, she went and returned from Hermi- 
tage Castle in the same day. This excur- 
sion might arise solely from Mary's desire 
to learn the cause and particulars of a great 
outrage on her Lieutenant; but all those 
who wished ill to her, who were a nume- 
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rouB body, represented it as expressing h^r 
anxiety for the safety of her lover* 

In the meantime, the dissem^ions between 
Damley and the Queen continued to in- 
crease ; and as he mu^t have been disliked 
by Mary from the numerous quaiftels and 
«ffi:^nts he put upon her, aa weU as from 
bis share in the murder of Bizado, so those 
who had be^ concerned with him in that 
last crime, considered him as a poor mean- 
spirited wretch, who, haying engaged his 
asscKsiates in so daring an act, had after- 
wards betrayed and deserted them. His 
latter conduct shoWed no improvement in 
either sense or sj^t. He prettaded he 
would leave the kingdom, and by this and 
other capricious resolutions, he so far alie- 
nated the aflections of the Queen, that many 
<»f the unscrupulous and plotting nobles by 
whom she was surrounded, formed the idea 
that it would be very agreeable to Mary 
if she could be freed from her union i^th 
this unreasonable and ill-tempered young 
man. 
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The first proposal made to her was, that 
she should be separated from Darnley by a 
divorcotf Bothwell, Maitland, Morton, and 
Murray, are said to have joined in pressing 
such a proposal upon Queen Mary, who was 
then residing at Craigmillar Castle, near 
Edinburgh, but she rejected it steadily. A 
conspiracy of a darker kind was then agi« 
tated, for the murder of the unhappy Darn- 
ley ; and Bothwell seems to have entertain- 
ed little doubt that Mary, thus rid of an 
unacceptable husband, would choose him- 
self for his successor. He spoke with the 
Earl of Morton on the subject of dispatch- 
ing Darnley, and represented it as an en- 
terprise which had the approbation of the 
Queen. Morton refused to stir in a matter 
of so great consequence, unless he received 
a mandate under the Queen's hand. Both- 
well undertook to procure him such a war- 
rant, but he never kept his word. This was 
iSonfessed by Morton at his death. When 
it was asked of him by the clergyman who 
received his confession, why he had not pre^ 
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vented tbe ocftiApklioyi by making il public ? 
i^e replied, '* tbat there was no one to whom 
he eould confein it with safety* The Queent'^ 
he said^ ^^ was herself in tbe plot ; a^d. H I 
kaA told Damley^ hit folly Was so great that 
( am certaia he would bare betrayed i4 to 
}iis ynf0p and tio my own desUruotioa wotdd 
havo been assured." But though he did 
jiotaqknowlt^e more than I have tdd youi 
Morton was always supposed to have been 
one of the ocmspirators; and it was Univer- 
sally believed that a daring and profligate 
gelation of his, <^led Archibald Doagl&% 
Parson of Glasgow, was one of the actusd 
murderers ; and while these suspicions hung 
over Morton himself, he seems to have bad 
no reason for believing Mary's guilt, e««. 
cepting what Bothwell told him ; while h^ 
admits that Bothweli never showed him any 
warrant under tbe Queen'e hand» though be 
promised to do so. It seems probable diat 
M^tland of Lethington also knew the fatal 
and guilty secret. Morton and he, howeveri 
were both men of deep sagacity. They 
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foroAaw that Bddi'wdl would render bim* 
self, and perhapd the Queen alsoy odioue 
ta> tbo nation by the dark and bloody aotitti 
which he meditated, and therefore they r#t 
•olved to let lum run on his courae^ in th« 
faojie that h^ would oome to a speedy falV 
and that they th^msetves might succeed W 
the Buplreine power. 

While these schemes were in afptation 
against his life, Damley fell ill at CUasgowf 
and his indifl|>osition proved to be the small- 
poK. The Queen SMit her physician, and 
after an interval went herself to wait upon 
him, and an apparent reconciliation was e& 
feoted between them. They came together 
to Edinburgh on the 31st January, 1566*67i 
The King was lodged in a religions hoiiM 
called the Kirk of Field, just without Hod 
walls <Kf the city. Thb Queen and the infant 
Prince were accommodated in the Palace 
of Holyrood. The reason assigned for their 
living separate was the danger of the child 
catching the small^pox. But the Queen 
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tshowed much attention to her husband, vi- 
siting him frequently; and they never seem- 
ed to have been on better terms than when 
the conspiracy against Darnley's life was 
on the eye of being executed. Meanwhile 
Darnley and his groom of the chamber 
were alone and separated from any other 
persons, when measures were taken for 
his destruction in the following horrible 
manner : — 

On the evening of the 9th February, se- 
veral persons, kinsmen, retainers, and ser- 
vants of the Earl of Bothwell, came in 
secret to the Kirk of Field. They had 
with them a great quantity of gunpowder ; 
and by means of false keys they obtain- 
ed entrance into the cellars of the build- 
ing, where they disposed the powder in the 
vaults below Damley's apartment, and es- 
pecially below the spot where his bed was 
placed. About two hours after midnight 
upon the ensuing morning, Bothwell himself 
came, disguised in a riding-cloak, to see the 
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exeoatioii of the crael project. Two of his 
ruflianB went in and took means of firing^ 
the poiwder, by lighting a piece of slow* 
burning match at one end, and placing the 
other amongst the gun-powder. They re- 
mained for some time watching the event, 
and Bothwell became so impatient, that it 
was with difficulty he was prevented from 
entering the house, to see whether the light 
had not been extinguished by some acci- 
dent. One of his accomplices, by looking 
through a window, ascertained that it was 
still burning. The explosion presently took 
place, blew up the Kirk of Field, and alarm- 
ed the whole city. The body of Darnley was 
found in the adjoining orchard. The bed in 
which he lay had preserved him from all 
action of the fire, which occasioned a gene- 
ral belief that he and his chamber-groom, 
who was found in the same situation, had 
been strangled and removed before the house 
was blown up. But this was a mistake* It 
is clearly proved, by the evidence of those 
who were present at the event, that there 
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were no means employed but the ^npow- 
der, a mode of destruction sufficiently pow- 
erful to have rendered any other unneces- 
sary. 
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CHAP. VIIL 

Marriage of Mary and BctkwM^-Maanf% 
Surrender to the ConfederaUd Lords ai 
Carberry — Her ImprUonment in Lochk- 
ven Castle^ and Escape thence — Batile of 
Langside^ and Mary's Night to England 
— Unjust Conduct qf Elizabeth towards the 
Scottish Queen — Begency and Murder of 
Murray — Civil Wars in Scotland — Be^ 
gtncy qf Morton — His Trial and Execu^ 
turn — Baid ofRuthven — Affairs qf James 
VL managed by Stewart Earl of Arran — 
Disgrace and Death qfthis Favourite. 

The horrible murder of the unhappy 
Darnley excited the strongest suspicions, 
and the greatest discontent, in the city of 
Edinburgh, and through the whole king- 
dom. Bothwell was pointed out by the ge* 
neral voice as the author of the murder ; and 
as he still continued to enjoy the favour of 
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Mary, her reputation was not spared. To 
have brought this powerful criminal to open 
and impartial trial, would have been the 
only way for the Queen to reeover her po* 
pularity. Mary made a show of doing this 
pubKe justice, but under eireunuitaaoes 
wfaiehi'lmvottred ihe eriminal. Lennox, fa- 
ther of the murdered Damley, bad, as was 
his naturid d«ity, aooosed Bothwell of the 
m urd gr of his son. But he received Kttle 
eoaatenaiioe in proseouting die aieoased. 
Bverythtng seemed to be done as hastily as 
if it w«re determined to defeat lAw ^pem- 
tm» of justice. Lennox received inforaia- 
Men on the tStli of March, that Ae IdA of 
Aprfl was appointed ibr Hbe day iff trial ; 
and at so short wariiing as fourteen d^s, 
he was summoned, as nearest relation of 
the murdered Monaifch, %o appear as accu- 
ser, and to support 4he charge he had made 
against BoAweU. The Bapl complidsied that 
the time allowed him to prepaM 4he ehat^ 
and evidence necessary for convicting so 
powerful a eriesinal, was greatly too elmrt, 
but he could not prevail to have it extended. 
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' It#i«ani»ii]al:tbiiigia fiootiaiid f or |ifir<' 
9009 aoeuMd «f mno% to eomm to tlie b«r of a 
iioiiitof jiistiM attended by all tkeir frkndaK 
ivtaiiienf) and dependeiuki, the nanhor of 
irhom mis fiieqaentljr so graat, that Urn 
jadge» and accuserB wer« ofrerawed, and 
beoame afrmd to procead in tha inrestiga- 
iion ; so that the pizrposas of joatiee vresm 
far the time fruftraied. Bothwdl^ oonaciotii 
af gmlt, wm deairoiia to nae this meana cif 
froteetaotn to Ae ulOBoat* He af^^aanad in 
Bdinlmtgfa with ' full five tiMiisaiid aiieoadr 
tata. Two hundred chaaan Bunbeteeta kept 
doae by Ua aide, andguarded the daon of 
the coart as soon aa the eritninalhadeBtar- 
adtf I& sadi cireumrtanoes, there eorid he 
ae afaeBce ef a fair trial. LeanoK <Bd not 
appear, aaTia^ by one df hia maaals, who 
protested againat the prooeedings of the day. 
No charge was made,«*-ao paaaf, of eouraa, 
was required, — and a jury, conaiating of 
nobles and gentlemen <tf Hie first lAmk, ac- 
qnitaed Boihwell of a orime of whioh all the 
world believed him to be guilty. 

The public mind remained diasetiafied 
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wiA this mockery of jostice ; but Beikwell^ 
without minding the murmurs of the pe^ 
pie, hurried forward to possess himself of 
the situation which he had made vacant by 
the murder of Damley. He conyened a 
number of the principal nobility, at a Coast 
given in a tavern, and prevailed on them to 
sign a bond, in which they not <mly declared 
Bothwell altogether innocent of the King's 
death, but recommended him as the fittest 
person whom her Majesty could choose for 
a husband. Morton, Maitland, and others^ 
who afterwards were Mary's enemies and 
accusers, subscribed this remarkable deed, 
either because they were afraid of the con- 
sequences of a refusal, or because they 
thought it the readiest and safest course to 
encourage Bothwell and the Queen to run 
headlong to their ruin, by completing a mar- 
riage which must be disgustful to the whole 
kingdom. 

Murray, the most important person in 
Scotland, had kept aloof from all these 
proceedings. He was in Fife when the 
King was murdered, and about three days 
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|»efore Botbvreirs trial, he obtained leave 
of his sister the Queen to travel to France. 
Probahljr, he did not consider himself as 
very safe, in ease Bothwell should rise to 
be King. 

The Earl of Both well, thus authorized by 
the apparent consent of the nobility, tind, 
no doubt, thinking himself secure of the 
Queen's approbation, suddenly appeared 
at the bridge of Cramond, with a thousand 
horse, as Mary arrived there on her return 
from Stirling to Edinburgh. He took the 
Queen's horse by the bridle, and surround- 
ing and disarming her attendants, he led 
her, as if by an appearance of force, to the 
strong castle of Dunbar, of which he was 
governor. On this occasion Mary seems 
neither to have attempted to resist, nor to 
have expressed that feding of anger and 
shame which would have been proper to 
her character as a queen or as a woman. 
Her attendants were assured by the officers 
of Bothwell, that she was carried off in con- 
sequence of her own consent ; and consider- 
ing that such an outrage was oAred to a 
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Sovereign of her high and bold epirit, her 
tame dabrnksioB and sikiiee under it eeenit 
•carce otherwise to be accounted for* They 
rexnained at Dunbar ten days^ after wfaicli 
they again appeared in Edinburgh, appa* 
rently reconciled ; the Earl carefolly lead- 
ing the Queen's palfrey, and oonductkig 
her op to the Castle of Edinburgh, the go^ 
Vernment of wfakh was held by one of lu» 
adherents. 

Whilst these strange proceedings took 
place, Bothwell had been able to procure a 
sentence of divoree agahist his wife, a sis* 
ter of the Earl of Hantly. On the 12th of 
May, the Queen made a public deelaration, 
that she forgave Bothwell the iate violence 
which he had committed; and that, al- 
though she wafl at first highly disj^eased at 
him, she was now resolved not only to grant 
Um her pardon, bnt also to promote him to 
farther honours. She was as good as her 
word, Aht she created him Duke of Oxkr 
ney ; and, on the i6th of the same m<mtb, 
did Mary, with unpardonable indisoreUoD, 
commit the great folly of marrying this pro- 
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fligate and ambitious man» stained as h^ was 
frith the Uood of her husband Damley. 

The Queen was not long in. discovering 
that by this unhappy marriage she had got- 
ten a more ruthless and wicked husband, 
than she had in the flexible Darnley. Both- 
well used her grossly il], imd being disap- 
pointed in his plans of getting the young 
Prince into his keeping, used such upbraid- 
ing language to Mary, that she prayed for 
a knife with which to stab herself, rather 
thanendure his ill treatment. 

. In the meantime, the public discontent 
rose high, and Morton, Maitland, and others, 
who had been privy to the murder of Dam* 
ley, placed themselves at the head of a nu- 
merous party of the nobility, who resolved 
to revenge his death, and remove Bothwell 
from his usurped power. . They took arms 
hastily, and had nearly surprised the Queen 
and BotfaweU, while feasting in the house 
of the Lord B<»rihwick, from, whence they 

fled to Dunbar, the Queen being dressed in 
the disguise of a page. 

r2 
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T)ie coafadtratod Lords nttrehed to* 
wards Dunbar, and the Queen and Both* 
well, hamng aawmblad an army, advanced 
to ihe enooualer, and met them on Gar^ 
berry Hill, not far from the pkee whwe 
the battle of Pinkie was Ibnght. This was 
upon the 15th of Jane 1667* Mary wdoU 
ba¥e aoted more wisely in postponing the 
4hi«atened action, for the Hamiltons, in 
great foroe, were on their way to join her. 
Bat die had been aeeustomed to gain ad«* 
vantages by rapd and ready moTaments, 
and was not at first aniSieietttiy. aware what 
an uttfevoiuniUe impressinn easled against 
^'her even im her- own. army. Many, if not 
most, of those troops who had joined the 
QueeB» had little iacliaation to fight in 
Bothwdl's cause. He himself, in a bra« 
vado^ otiEfered to prove his inaooenoe of 
Dsrnley's murder, by a duel in the lirts 
withiany of the opposite lords who should 
affirm hb guilt. The valisnt KirkaMy of 
Grange, Murray of TaUibanUn, and Liml 
Lindsay of the Byres, suoeessively under*- 



.took ike f^Qimbat ; but Belbwcdl fouad ez- 
Gfiftiofui to emibi of themi and, finally) il 
appeared that this wicked man kad no oon* 
fflffi ta f\ght with any one in that qnatrel. 
In the meantime^ the Queen's army \mgta 
^ diebipid^ and it became obvious that tb«ty 
would not fight in her Cftuse» while th^ 
i^opsidfiired it as Ihe same with, that of Bolli«> 
welL .Ske,^ therefore, reoomiiended to him 
jtoi fly .from the field of actien; BMrniince 
.whiij^b be was not slow in foUowingi riding 
l4> Diuifaar as fast as he could, and fnHA 
thenee f^soaphig by sea. 

Mary surrendered herself, upon promise 
of respect .and kind tre«tmeiMi» to dm La&rd 
of Graqge, and was cnadncted by him to 
the head-i^inrters of the eon&derate armjr^ 
Wh^n she arrived these the Iiords received 
li«r wilih^siiebt respect; but seme of the 
^dier^ hooted at and manUed her, until 
Grange, dmwing his sward» eompeUed thmH 
tobaAikKit^ Tbe Lords adopted the resoiift^ 
tion of refturnisg to the capital, and conveyed 
AAary tbithw, surrounded by their trdopB, 
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Afi the unhappy Queen approached Edin* 
burgh, led, as it were, in triumph by the 
victors, the most coarse and insisting be* 
havionr was used towards her by the lower 
classes. There was a banner prepared for 
this insurrection, displaying, on the one 
side, the portrait of Damley, as he lay 
murdered under a tree in the fatal orchard^ 
with these words embroidered, << Judge, 
and avenge my cause, O Lord!'' and on 
the other side, the litde Prince on his knees, 
holding up his hands, as if praying to Hea« 
ven to punish his father's murderers* As the 
Queen rode through the streets, with her 
hair looser her garments disordered, cover- 
ed with dust, and overpowered with grief, 
shame, and fatigue, this fatal fli^ was dis- 
played before her eyes, while the voices of 
the rude multitude upbraided her with hal- 
ving been an accomplice in Damle/s mur- 
d^. The same cries were repeated, and the 
same insulting banner displayed, before the 
windows of the Lord Provost's house, to 
which she was for a few hours-committed 




.^8 if a priioter. The better gIium of anttar 
men utkd dihieiuB wereal length moved by 
her sorrows, imd showed such a desire to 
tefce her purt, that the Lords determiiied to 
Temove her from the cil]r» where respeet to 
h0r birth and s^rows aeemed likely to cieale 
peartisaiiSi iu i^[Nte^f her own indifeeretione} 
jand the r^se»tmcot of her enemies. Ai^- 
oordingly> <» the neKt morning, bang 16th 
:June 1597, Mary, escorted by a strong 
.armed for«)e, was conveyed to the Castle of 
LocUeven, which, stands on a little island, 
surrounded by the lake of the same name, 
and wH^ there detained a prisoner. 

The insurgent Lords now formed thett^ 
selves inta. a Secret Connoil, lor managing 
the affiurs of the nation* Thcor first atten- 
tion was turned to securing BothweU> air 
though, perha]^ ^^re may have b^n some 
even pm^i^ist theil* own number, Morton^ 
for exampts* ai^ Msitland, who had been 
participant with him in the murder of Daratf- 
Iey» who could not be very desiroue that be 
should be produced on a public trial. But 
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it was necessary to make a show of par- 
nmng bim, and many were sincerely den- 
rons that he should be taken. 

Kirkaldy of Orange foUowed Bothwell 
with two vessels, and had nearly sarprised 
him in the harbour of Lerwick, the fngifiTe 
making his escape at one issue of the bay, 
while Grange entered at another; and Both*- 
well m%ht even then have been taken, but 
that Grange's ship ran upon a rock, and was 
shipwrecked, though the crew were saved. 
Bothwell was only saved for a melancholy 
fate* He took to piracy in the Northern 
Seas, in order to support himself and his 
aailors. He was in consequence assaulted 
and taken by some Danish ships of war. 
The Danes threw him into the dungeons of 
ihe Castle of Mshnay, where he died in cap- 
tivity, about the end of the year ldT6. It 
is said, that this atrooous criminal con- 
fessed at his death, that he had conducted 
the murder of Damley, by the assistance oi 
Murray and Morton, and that Mary was al- 
together guildess of that crime. But there 
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is litlk relkmee to be ]^aoed on the deela- 
xatim of so wicked a man. 

Meantime, poor Mary reaped the full 
ocmaeqaeneeB of Botfawell's goih, and of 
lier own infataated affection for him. She 
was imprisoned in a rude and inoonvenient 
tower, on a small islet, where there was 
scarce room to walk thirty yards, and not 
even the intercession of Qaeen Elizabeth, 
who seems- for the time to have been alarm- 
ed atthe snccessfiil insurrection of subjects 
against dieir sovereign, could procure any 
mitigation of her captivity. There was a 
proposal to proceed against her as an accom* 
plioe in Damley's murder, and to take her 
life under that pretence* . But the Lords of 
the Secret Council resolved to adopt some- 
what of a gentler conrse^ by compelling Msry 
to suirrender her crown to her son, then an 
infant, and to make the Earl of Murray 
Begent during the diild's minority. Deeds 
to this purpose were drawn up, and sent to 
the Castle of LocUeven, to be signed by the 
Queen. Lord Lindsay, the. rudest,, most 

4 
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bigotkl^ and fiercest of tho eonffederated' 
Lords, was deputed te edferoe Mary^ eetti«>^ 
^liflKiee .witii ike eommanda of tbe Coun- 
cil. He bAaved mth rach perewpt^ 
lafity as had parliapd b^ea eJTpeirtid, B»d 
!!)>«• w nsmatily as to fmieb vritit Ifk ifM 
j^ove the am of the poor Queeii) iK» compel ^ 
ber to subseribe the deeds. ' i 

If Mary bad aiHy tiuartar to which, in her> 
dknuartroos eo1idktOI^ sho mi^ht feojc fiir loire ' 
aad faTour, aiiq«eBlioiiaMy it wm to her 
brother Biarray. She may hare been bri-**^ 
minai-Hdie had oertaiaily bcfen gfoitikf iflk 
fetaated--^yet she desmrved her bro4lier*9 
kbidiiiesa and eempaflsioB. She bad loaded 
him ^th tivourti, ud j^ayddiaB him eon*- 
sMeraUe crflfenees. UBquestfaHiably ahe «d- 
peotod more ftivoiu^ horn him than she mMr 
with. But Murray was ambitkms, and amw 
bition breaks thibii^ Aie ties bf Uood^ and 
fin^^ts tiM "oUagations of gratitiide. Bh 
visited her in Loohlevea Oaslie^ bnt it was 
not to bring her oomfort ; on the oontmry^ 
he pressed ail faar errors dn herewith sa^ 
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]Mtcb4i6art6d severity^ (hal «be burai into 
t^mimi^t'Uw^ and abandMoi. hteself (b 
dw|mb% 

Maffc^ir •coated ^f ihe^Rigieniqr, imd m 
dring to Jbroke till renuoMiig ties of tender^ 
«i88.bitwiKt Hmmif imd bis siatAr* Ha 
inua flMyw at the head, of tbe mliiig faction^ 
cMmantiiig of wfaa4 were called the King's 
Ifooda; mkUe saoh ef tbe nofaiMtf a»dipiw 
led tbm the Qneen^ beitig now £reed fcom 
the Mioifligr. of BotbwcU, libffM be fdaoed at 
libert^) aoadreBtoied to the admantetratioi» 
4tf the. hingdea^ wece temusd the Queen's 
Bairtjf^ The ivtriat and fi&gaeioiiB goveroH 
aMfit of Mttixay iaqpoaed ftittiioeand.Bub^ 
flwiiiwffWR fore tiitie open this luBt^caaaied &c« 
tioii;. bnti a juigalar iaddeat chaa^ the 
Smm of things, for a fltoneat, and gavB if 
gleam of h^ie to the awfertHnafte Mary. 

The Laurd of Loehle^oi) owticr of tho 
easth where Mury was impris on ed^ was 
a hal£*brother by the another's side of tke 
Regn^ Murray, Sis WilKam Doaglas by 
maie. .This ftiixni disdiiaiged with semre 
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fidelity the taBk of Mary's jailor ; but his 
youngest brother, Greoige DonglaS) became 
nuHre sensiUe to the Queen's distress, and 
perhaps to her beanty, than to the inte- 
rests of the Regent, or of his own fiunily. 
A plot kid by him for the Qaeen's d^ver- 
ance was, diseovered, and he was expeUad 
from the island in eonsequenoe. But he 
kept up a correspondence with a IfitigMian 
of his own, called Little Douglas, a boy of 
fifteen or sixteen, who had remained in the 
castle. On die 2d May 15e8,.this litde Wil- 
liam Douglas. contrived to steal the keys of 
the Castle while the family were at supper. 
He let Mary and bar attendant out of the 
tower when all had gone to rest — blocked 
the gates of the casUe to prevent pursuit — 
placed the Queen and her waaling^womaB 
in a little skiff, and rowed them to the shor ^ 
throwing the keys of the castle into the lake 
in the course of their passage. Just when 
they were about to set out on this adven- 
turous voyage, the youthful pilot made a 
a%na], by a li^t in a particular windi^ 
visible at the upper end of the lake, to in- 
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4imate tbat all was safe. Lord Seaton and 
a party of tbe Hamiltons were waiting at 
the landing-place. The Qaeen instantly 
mounted, and hurried off to Niddry, in West 
Lothiany from which she went next day to 
Hamilton. The news flew like lightning 
throughout the country, and spread enthu*- 
siasm everywhere. The people remember- 
ed Mary's gentleness, grace^ and beauty-^ 
they remembered her misfortunes also*» 
and if they reflected on her errors, they 
thought they had been punished with suffiei* 
ent severity. On Sunday, Mary was a sad 
and helidess captive in a lonely tower. On 
the Saturday following, she was at the head 
of a powerful confederacy, by which nine 
earls, nine bishops, righteen lords, and 
many gentlemen of high rank, engaged to 
defend her person and restore her power. 
But this gleam of success was only tem- 
porary. 

It was the Queen's purpose to place her 
pevson in security in the Castle of Dob- 
barton, and her army, under the Earl of Ar- 
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gyle^.proposed to carry htr tldthar in a iq^ 
cies of triumph. The Begest was Iji^hig at 
Glaigow wiih maeh inferior forces ; but, 
with just emifidence in his own military 
«kiU» as well as thetaleiits of-JMbrtony and 
Ae yaloar of.KsrkaUy and other eji? p eris l » > 
^ seldMes^ ba dateranned t^ most tte 
Qatmk'M LoMb in their proposed march, 
and to give them battle* 

On IStik May 1566^ Mmrray occupied 
the TiUage of Langside, which lay full jsi 
the maiioh of the Queen's army. The Hai- 
miltons, and other gentlemen of Mary^ 
troop) rushed forth with iU-coMideied Ta- 
lour to dispute the pass. They fought; 
however, with obstinacy, aftst* the Seo*» 
lish manner s tb«t is, tfa^ pressed on each 
other front to firont, each fixiag his spear 
in his opponent's target, and tbeia endear 
v#nring to bear him down^ as two bolls 
do when they encounter each other. Mor- 
ton demded the battle, by aitacldag the 
flank of the Hanultons, while their cohimn 
was closely engaged in the Aront. The mea* 
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sure was dadwiTe, and the Queen's army 
was eompletely routed. . 

Qaeen Mary bdield this final and fittal de-» 
feat from & castle called Crookstane, about 
four miles from Paisley, where she and 
Damley had spent some happy days after 
their marriage, and which, therefore, must 
have been the scene of bitter recollections* 
It was soon evident that there was no re- 
source but in flight, and, escorted by Lord 
Herries and a few faithful fcdlowers, she 
rode sixty miles before she stopped at the 
Abb^ of Dundrennan, in Gralloway* From 
this place she had the means of retreating 
either (o France or England, as she should 
ultimately determine* In France tdie was 
sure to have been well received ; but Eng<* 
land afforded a nearer, and, as she thought, 
an equally safe place of refuge* 

Forgetting, therefore, the various causes 
of emulation which existed betwixt ElianiF 
both and herself, and remembering only the 
smoath and flattering words- which die had 
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received from her Isisfcer fiomreigii, it did boI 
occur to the Scottish Queen that eheoofuid 
ioeur any risk hy throwiag heradf iqp<m the 
hoepitelily of Bngiaod* ItwmfaimheBKup* 
poeedf .thaA poor Mary^ omoDgei; whoee fanlte 
WBfit of ^eneroflitjr eould not be reekoeed^ 
judged of EUsabeili aooordbg to the xaaaanet 
IB whieh ehe would herself have tDosted the 
Queen of /Rngbmd in the eame ekutioa. 
She tfaerefiore resolved to take mfofie m 
ElisEab^h'e Idbgdom, in. spite of theoppe* 
aitioii of her wiser attendants. They kneeif 
ed and. entreated in vain. She entered the 
fiMal boati crossed the SoLvay^ and dal^Twr* 
ed hersidf up to a genAleman. named Low-» 
ther, the Ei^jiish Deputy«wnrdea. Moeb 
surprised, doahdesB, at the incident, he 
sent express to inform Queen EUsabelhi 
and receiving the. Sbottidbt Qoeeo with as 
maeh regpeGt as he had the meeins of show- 
ings h>dged her in Carlisle Oastle. 

Queen Elissheth had two eonrses in het 
power, wUch ought be more or kss ge n e * 
reus, but were alike just and lawftiK She 
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iQi^t hhve Motivad Qomii Mary fatMKMir* 
Mff and affHrded ber Iba sueaaur she pa^ 
titkmed far ; or if aba did not Ibiak tbai as* 
pa^enli aba mii^ bava allowad bar to i«h 
main i« bar donnuon% at liharty to dapart 
fro». tfaam iraalf , as aba bad antared tbun 
volwataiily. 

But EUaabatbi gaaat aa aha was upon 
otbar oacaaiaaia af bar ralgny aatad oa tha 
praaant froan aauoan and envious uotivaa. 
Sba saw» in iba fogitiva wbo imploiad hatf 
proteation^ a princaaaiii4io paaaeaaed a rigbi 
af aaaaaaaioa to tba crown of England^ 
wbiob^ by tba CaikoHc part of bar adbjaeta 
a/b laaat, mmt bald auperior to bar own. She 
remamberad, that Mary had foaan lad toaa<4 
attm0 tba arms and titl^ of tha Engliah mo- 
naraby» or rather, tbai the French bad su^ 
amnad timm ia har naane. Sha racolleeind^ 
that Mary had baen bar liral in aoeaoiH 
pliabflMnta; and certainly aha did not foa« 
gat» thai; aha waa har anparior in youth and 
baaiily ; and had the adiraBtaget aa aba had 
expreaaed it heraelf, to he molhar af a &tr 
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son, whDe she remained a bttren stod^. She^ 
therefore, eensidered the Soettish Queen, 
not as a sister and friend in distress, but as 
an enemy, over whom cireumstenoes had 
given her power, and determined ufx>n re« 
ducing her to the condition of a eapUvew 

In pursuance of the line of conduct, to 
which this mean train of reasoning led) 
the unfortunate Mary was sonronnded by 
English guards ; and as ElisEabeth reasona* 
bly doubted that she might obtain aid fnmi 
Scotland, she was removed to Bolton Cas- 
tle, in Yorkshire. But some |n:eteKt was 
wanting for a conduct so violent, so unge- 
nerous, and so unjust, and Elizabeth con- 
trived to find one. 

The Regent Murray, upon Mary's flight 
to England, had contrived to vindioate hie 
conduct in the eyes of Queen Eliaabeth, by 
alleging that his sister had been accessary 
to the murder of her husband Darnley, in 
order that she might marry her paramour 
Botibwell. Now, although this, supposing 
it true, was very criminal conduct, yet Eli* 
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ssabeth bad not the leaat title to conatituta 
heraelf judge in the matter* Mary was ne 
aaljjeet of hers, nor^ aooording to the law 
o{ nationB, had the EngUah Qneen any right 
to act aa umpire in tlie quarrel between the 
3oottiBh Queen and her eidbjeela. But she 
extorted) in the fS»UowSng manner, a lort 
1^ Acqnieeeenoe in her right to dedtde, from 
the Scettlshr Queen* 

The meaeengere of Qneeii. Elioebeth in- 
foraned Mary, that their miatrefis regretted 
extremely thtft ahe eonU nt^ at onea admit 
her to her preaence, nor give her the aflee^ 
tiMale reeeptfen which^ahe longed te aA>rd 
h«r» until ahe atood elear, te the eyeaof the 
woild, of the eeaadaloua aeensatioiiB of her 
Skolitiidh aolijeotB* Mhry all onee ittf dertook 
lo laake her mnoeenoe eTJdent to Biiza^ 
beib'» aaiiaiiictian ; and thia the Queen of 
England pretended to consider as a eail 
i^KJo heraelf to aet aa umpire in the quar- 
rel iNitwixt Mary and the party by which 
she had been deposed «nd exiled. It was 
in Vain that Mary remonstrated, that, in 
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agreeing to remove Elizabeth's scraples, 
she acted merely out of respect to her opi* 
sion, and a desire to conciliate her farour, 
but not with the purpose of constituting the 
English Queen her judge in a judicial trial. 
Elizabeth was determined to keep the ad- 
vantage whieh she had attained, and to act 
as if Mary had, of her full free will, ren- 
dered her the sole arbiter of her fate. 

The Queen of England appointed com- 
missioners to hear the parties, and consider 
the evidence which was to be laid before 
them by both sides. The Regent Murray 
appeared in person before these commis*^ 
sioners, in the odious character of the accu- 
seir of his sister, benefactress, and sove- 
reign* Queen Mary also sent the most able 
of her adherents, the Bishop of Ross, Lord 
Herries, and others, to plead the case on her 
side. 

The Commission met at York in October 
1568. The proceedings commenced with a 
singular attempt to establish the obsolete 
question of the alleged supremacy of Ekiglaitfd 
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ov«r Seotknd. ^* You come hitberi" gaid 
the Englkh CommifiBioners to the R^ent 
and his assistantB, <^ to sabmit the differen- 
ces whieh divide the kii^;dom of Scotland 
to the Queen of England^ and therefore I 
first require of you to pay her Grace the 
homage due to her." The Earl of Murray 
Uushed and was silent* But Mailland c^ 
Lethington answered with spirit — <* When 
Elizabeth restores to Scotland the Earldom 
of Huntii^douy with Cumberland and West- 
moreland, we will do such homage for these 
territories as was done by the ancient So- 
vere%n6 of Scotland who enjoyed them* As 
to the crown and kingdom oi Scotland, 
they are more free than those of England, 
which lately paid Peter-pence to Rome." 

This question being waived, they entered 
<m the proper business of the Commission* 
It was not without hesitation that Murray 
was induced to make his accusation in ex- 
]^cit terms, and there was still greater dif- 
ficulty in obtaining from him any evidence 
in support of the odious charges of matrimo- 
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lOai iftfiUity, wd aimkbn^n tb thie m^unkr 
af ber hiisbwad, with wUch that aetsisatkn 
chafged Mkry. It is true, the Qaeen%cou<^ 
4iiet had hecii ttoguArded -and imprudeat^ 
llut there w4ta no aargliuig fiiem.thm^ thart; 
»h6 waa igmiLj ef the foul erime ohoi^ad. 
Soaieduiif Uk^ proof Wjm. wmitBdy and «t 
length a fap& of lettora aad pmpeak.vtsmfB^ 
d»odd, stated to have been tidoNi ioi^mmK* 
Yfu^t of Bothwell, called Dalgleiah* These 
lattem, if geniiia^ eertaiiily proved that 
Mary vma aparatoour of BothmU turfaiia 
Darnley was yet alLTc»» axid.tb«t «be kaaw 
aad approved of the tniurder of that iU«£iled 
youag man. But t^e letters wfooa alleged 
by the Queen's Comnlissiatierp, ibe begroas 
forgerieS) devised for the purpose of dati^ 
daring their dustreesk It is meet xmmaikr 
abU^ that Dalgleish wan oendevuied and 
executed without a word being asked at 
him about these letters, even if it had bean 
only to prove that they had been fmmd in 
his possession. Lord Herries a«d the. Bi- 
shop of Roes did not rest siUisfied with de^ 
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Idittittf wiOi ba^g odttfedtoMl6dl\«dthB*tk 
wdl for the deitnielioR of Iketwitj. 

At-tttoend of five mondM' in^estigRlJDn^ 
the Qttsen'of 'E&fflsad inforniiDd bolh'nartiM 
that she had, on the one baad, teen noddiig 
wUek iodctoed kev to denkbi the worth and 
heaoiir of the Eerl of Marray^ mbihf on 
ihe lAmi he had, in he» dpaaioo, . proved 
aothiag of the orimi nal ehurgee whieh he 
had krdii|^t "agaiaet hie sov^reigpa. She 
mm therefere, the siid, delermined to leave 
Hm affidre b( Sdodand as the had ifoond 
ih e m « 

To'faavetreaited both parties impftrftially^ 
as 'her sentence seemed intended to iknply 
i«sr deshre to do, the Queen ought to ha^e 
KsMored MJiry to liberty. BatwUfoMnsr 
tay was sent dbm with the loan of alarge 
soK'of money, Ma^y was retained in that 
bs j i ii f hy which was oMy to endidth her liftu 
* 'Monrajf retnmU tb Scotland, having had 
til ihe advantage of the oenfesence at York* 
His coffers were replenished, and his poiwer 
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Mlfc; aiidlw InAUttbid^iralltyjiivaMltna 
log the retBeaili<tf4he.QooftB?ftLord% irlM$ 
in fiu5t» hailii^iita^ faaeii'sblelo madfce bead 
moo th^ bUNl0iof;Liiii^{dde, ainl^iiie'fli^ 

•In -the^ flidaHttHw 'fiOBM .qitttwiKM^ 
eventsiteok^lace in> Ebji^cL 19ie*i>«lBi 
bf Norfolk tod. fbrlnod « plmm ti0 tmtm^ 
Qaeen Maiy to Kbcrty^' and yg^^^inreettm^ 
f^tice to Wnrwiuded X(nAf kfit hkmA^vtam^ 

telttod tttto llie seeretof Ate {dot» dilioiiBh 
it may be supposed the oliject was not^mrj 
WOffptMs to him. 'Makiy 4^ ithegmat dQO- 
llles kad agroed^td join.iO'tk».iHidevtdBln§^ 
pavticvlflrly the .povi^evflil .JBiark of Wevt^ 
fftorelMld flood JTocthviiaievlBiid* .Thecptel 
ofN^vfalk«mfiidi«cioiroi!«daadpfovit^^ 
1dm, ehittfly h)r th» devkaitiaafiiof .Mneny^ 
Who meanly Wmycid'tbe' secret/ ioipiift^d 
to him ; BMki he 'WBtrwikbiiVft^ epmmHked 
to eonfinemettt^ «ndy a fisir m0DihB.«jft#b* 
tnirdf 9 tried aiid ctxonit^A - - ^.m 



But befell ikk omliiistropb^^ N<irdaMnab6ff* 
land Mid WestrtMHreland ruahod Into a hast jr 
rebtlUoii, wlddi ihfljr were uoaUe to oon^ 
doei with snffieieiit' ^gomv Their troops 
JB ipon ed wMhout battle faefove the army 
whioh Qaeen Elisiabeth eent agsaioflt ibemi 
Westmoreland foimd a eeeiire itefuge awong 
lii^ Soottfeh S(HrdaretB# wbo were fwvour- 
aUe to tbe oaiuse of 'Marf. Th^jr. aaeiated 
laak in hia ascsape to tbe 0e»>ooaBl^ and he 
finally mada bis way io Slanders, and died 
la eodte. Northnasberland ^ms less fortu* 
oate. A Borderer; named Hector Arm* 
fltifong of Hairlaw, treaohevously betrayed 
bim to ihe Regent Mnrray, who refused 
indeed to delxrer him up to Queen IS&b^ 
beth, but detained him prisoaer in that same 
luaely Castle dfLoohleven wbioh had faseil 
lately the scene of Mary's captivity. 

All Aese sucoessiva eFents teaded to es- 
tsblish the power of Murray^ and to dimi« 
nish- the eoimige of soak Lords as remained, 
attached to the opposite party. But it hap^ 
pens frequeiillyy tha|^ when men appearmoitf . 
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Mcnre of the object Hi^y have been tofflbg^ 
for, their views are suddenly and strange-^ 
If disappointed. A biow was impendiiig 
over Murrayfrom a quarter, wliieh,if oamedl 
to the haughty Regent, he would probably 
hare despised, since it originated in the re- 
sentment of a private man. 

After the battle of Langside, six of the 
Hamiltons, who had been most active on 
that occasion, were sentenced to die, as be-, 
ing guilty of treason against James YL, for 
having espoused his mother's <»use* In this 
doom there was little justice, considering, 
how the country was divided between the- 
claims of the mother and. the son. Bat 
the decree was not acted upon, and the. 
persons condemned received their pardon 
through the mediation of John Knox witii. 
the Regent. 

One of the persons thus pardoned was Ha- 
milton of Bothwellhaiigh, a man of a fierce, 
and vindictive character. Like others in 
his condition, he was punished by the for*, 
feitore of ||is property, although hw fife 
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aft hm poKtioO) iha lAnds of Woodhougelei^ 
Biftv Boiiinj and tkaaa w^eee bestowed by 
Manay upon one of Ua fiEWoiuritofu This 
paiaoa waxoiaed tlia rigbl; ao nideljr as to 
turn HaimUon'a wife eat of her own houao 
tmdsanady and unprotected from tbe fary 
o£lbeiiaeaiftbar. In oonae^picnce of tbk bru* 
lal traatmaoA^ she beca|na maaae. aatd. died* 
Her baaband vowed revengey not on the ao** 
taal andior of bia aaiBfortane, but upeti tb^ 
Begent-Manayy vi^boaa keeonfidaredaa the 
oaiginat cause of it, andwhom bis fiimiljr piA- 
jadieeaindacedbim to regard aa Ae usurpet 
ef die sovereign power, and the oppnessor 
of tbe name aad hooae of Hamilton. There 
ia little dottb i thai the Arehbishop of Saint 
Andrews, and some others of bis name, en- 
eonvaged Botbwailbaagh in this despenajboi 
MSolatioD. 

He took his measures with every marJc 
of ddiberation. Having learned that the 
Regent was to pass tbmugh Linlithgow on 
n certain day$ be secretly introduced himself 

t2 
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into a fapose IMloAgiDg/ to iihe JlLreUbukop 
of St Andrews, which^had iafront « wiKMb- 
en balcony looking upon the streeti . Boditv 
wellhaugh hung a black cloth on the wall of 
the apartment where he lay, thathiftshadinr 
might not be seen from without^ and spread 
a mattress on the .floor, that the aoimd .of 
his feet might not be heard from beneath* 
To secure his escape he fastened a fleel 
horse in the garden behind the house, and 
palled down the lintel stones from the 
posts of the garden door, so that he might 
be able to pass through it on horseback. 
He also strongly barricaded the front door 
of the house, which opened to the street of 
the town. Thus having prepared. all foe 
concealment until the deed was done, and for 
escape afterwards, he armed himself .with a 
loaded carabine, shut himself up in the lone» 
ly chamber, and waited the arriyal of lam 
victim* 

Some friend of Murray transmitted to 
him a hint of the danger which he might 
incur in passing through the street of. a 
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plRoaiiii wUth lie was known'to have ena- 
an«% and. adviied thai he should avoid il 
by going round on dbeoutoideof the Uywn; 
or, at least, by riding hastily past tke lodg- 
ing whieh was more particularly suspeet- 
edy as belonging to the Hamiltons. . But 
the Begent, thkiking that the step reoom* 
molded would have an appearance of timi"> 
dity, held on his way through the crowded 
street As he came opposite the fatal hair 
e<my» his. horse being somewlait retarded 
by the number of qpectators, gave Both** 
wdlhaugh time to take a deliberate aim. 
He fired the carabine, and the R^ent fell, 
mortally wounded. The ball, after passing 
through his body, killed the horse of a gen- 
tleman who rode on his right hand. His 
altmdaats rushed furiously at the door of 
the house from which the shot had issued; 
but Bothwellhaugh's precautions had been 
so securely taken that they were unable to 
force their entrance till he had mounted his 
good horse, and escaped through the garden 
gate* : He was notwithstanding pursued so 
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dMety^ thathe faftd vwy nemly b#tti Inhin | 
bat after flpar andivliip had lM>lfa finlarf^ 1» 
pH^ked hifi hone wMi his dagfer, widopm*- 
palM kim to take a daaperafte laap^MW a 
ditob, which hk porsoeva wave unable to 
ereeS) o&d tkna made his eaoi^e* 

The Regent died im theoewse^tht^dght^ 
learing a oharaeter, whidi has beany pee* 
hapsy too h%hl]r eztoUed by one olaaa of 
anthorsy aad too much depreoiatod by aiiOp> 
Iker, aceordksg as kit oondwt to his mfKkn 
was approved or eofidenmed* 

The murderer escaped to Fnfnce* In Aa 
civil tvttre oF that eoimtvy, on attempt waa 
made to engage him, aa a Imoira AB^peradciy 
in tbe aasaminalaoa of the Adarfftal Go%ni ; 
bat he reeented it as a deadly insnlt« He 
had iriaki a man in Sootland, he said, firoaa 
whom he had sustained a aortal injury; 
bnl the world oenld not engage him to at*^ 
tempt tke life of one i^aiast whom ha kad 
no canse of qnarrel. 

Tke deaftk of Murray had been an event 
^cpected hgr many el Qaeen Mary's adhe« 
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rents*' The very n^kt aefter it happened^- 
Seoftt'of B«0oleueh and Ker of Fainiy-^ 
henb hrokiB i»to Engisod, and imvaged.Ae 
lirentifir widi raore'llian Am wonted sefve* 
1^. When it wtm dbjeoted hj one of Ae 
watteaen under this foray^ llmt the R^e»# 
wonid punish the patty conoemed in sueh 
iU^al violence, the Borderer replied. com* 
tMUptoously, that the Beg«mt was as oold- 
as his bridle->bit. Tfak served to show that* 
their leaders had. been privy to. Bothwelt* 
haugh's action, and desired to take advaa^. 
tage of it, in.ovder to give greonds for< 
w«r- between the eoantries* Bat: Queen. 
Elizabetii was eontented to send a small 
army to the fhcmtier, to bum sthe eastles 
and ravage the esta^s of Ae two elans which . 
had been engaged in the hoslile inroad; a. 
serviee which they executed, with much se-i 
verity on the clans of Seott and E^er, with-- 
outdoing injury to those against whom their 
mistress had no complaint* 

Upon the death of Murray, Lennox wis 
chosen Regent. He was the fiither of the. 
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flMidmd Dani^s yiftAsmwi vm i^xcaiftve 
tbint o{ TBOgmatt^ Bb endbATdiirtfd'lib 
pncwe a^ uniDii of pAHie% At- tbe purpwHi 
•f dottettM pcaat. Bsi jubii/s ttiiHk*ott 
bcttfi-ndfls hud beoome'too^aiiidi^ eKaspeni-^ 
tBil*agiBiMteB0holiier« Tbe'QaeBi/»piirt]r 
was strengdieaad* bf Maidanil of iiethin^ 
loB. and KkkiMjir of Onm^ losnin^ Ifcftfc 
AurtaoB^ altar faaTiag lieai kmg Mie boaai af 
tiiatof the Emg, LetUkiglMi vm have of* 
tot viMitiDnad bb ooa ^ the aVkst men ib, 
Soadand^ aad Kitkaldf waa oartaisly one 
of *tha bnwrBBt. He \ra% lieaidfla, Gdvienunr 
ofBdinlmi^li Caatfe, wA hiH deehring tbat 
he heldthattmportant'pkiea fiprtfaoQaseii 
gwre gveat tfriiit to Marjr'a adherents** At ihe- 
aaaie tian» they wiere deprived of astrengw 
hold'C^acareelyMftfeiior eonequottoe, hf the 
leea of Danbartoa Gaatlo iathe Miammg^ 
eHtfanrdinaiyBfluiiiiusr. 

' Dumbarton is oBe of the stvongeatpltMea 
in the world. It is sttnated on a roek^ 
wUeb lises almost perpendiealarljr feom a 
loftsl :plain> la the haighb of samnd hni> 



JwdMmyt ore iritoftted) aikl aatkerei itfionlgr 
•■e aiNMBftiistaie W0W9 wUchmaB byirt^M^ 
Bad i»Mmmgly gmmdmi ud toitM^dn 
fin^ migii^be^ilhMBlihikbio be^iap^iMis 
ihftt i% iwM yWtf of ' bting^tdwii* Oii#G«f»* 
taiii Cmwfrrd ^ Jonk^iU reiohred, i^ 

iMdaWtfoiMlb. 

.He'tadt(ad¥antBgi«r«ifia^tti]i||y^iaid' 
kttk aigbk to bring to the fiMt of Ae 
vdck tb»<M»iiiig-kidd«r»^«hiok hebi 
iviiedf obMring Ant hi» teribU igpirii 
^Mtplac^iilierB Ae tock wiui ihigikaftiy and 
wbMiy ofiCMVM^ kwpuiui uMatobaib to 
bsepa fcgiiliir.giiavd*' Tbk eboiMi iMu^ £m- 
ismaMi ferthe fiwt^ ladder iitoke'iwfli?4hB 
'^M^bt of ^ilMiinm'ivte atNl«]^tadit»aiMBil» 
Mdf^be^niip ofi th»fall miMtbane laiftlpsyad 
theaiy bad tbar*- bean iaiigr»«6iiliaal mddn 
iMttipigw^ CbaarlM^aanaledliy a>(Mildiar «riio 
Wl deiMnrtidfhMfttba oaada^ 'aad'ii^ 
AS'bifl gojdav MK^ araaulM upy* aadi«ai»- 
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^dbcmt iiiid«af Qp tUevSM tbcf 

inufedvfii otnll fl«t;8«fMe» Aat Jbeld tkt 
ivSiQle i piM^, 'wki^kl?iBBt^! of uovtoe^ Vcvj 
itfir.iiiniiHbar. I^taUiaf iJi«4Miafiiiii|t«* 
•eip«H^ 'BnoHkust atwlcbi took ^bce^ Oiie 
^tf th» pasijr, fidbfnet to qiil^lie fits, 'waft 
finieodby oiie|«f tiMMsa iittadk% bwi^t on 
perhaps by terror, whUe he .waa in fjh,e*«ci 
<^«limbiiig Up^the Jadd^. '{HisiUmflB'iiiiMle 
•il Hspmnihle £b£ him eHberiter aaeeodvor 
4fmmtsyL Tib haxra.alaia the moMk. vnbmUL 
have haea a cruel ascpedieftti bandes.'that 
hm £tiSi from •the ladd^-miiBtliaYeailimied 
<thef[tfniaoQ. Gmwfaed canaed hiai» iktm^ 
iSstOBf to be tkid to the. ladder^ HhesBi aU die 
'sestrdeeeendiii^ylJttiy tiianed tbeladder^ and 
Ave-noanted viCb'eaflm>vwth»bMly of the 
iefnkpti^ pfKiK>K. : W^enltha party >gailwd 
itheiaaitaK^i^iQr'elewihe^Mlitilid.* ei»*he 
(fafcd -itiliib 'tQ< giivb thejalaim;. wsd ^m^amx^ 
-^foAudrlke }9kivfbmaxif\ gustkdn^r :whe ihad 
4iiKtibd M^iimmA to. tiie tsee^irilljFi'ofitiieir 
otattei. .IIiia«i9lotedfCtow«iffd«»y'<i^ 
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Hamatim, the AwhbMiop <rf> Saiat»An"* 
dnOT% .ms timA yrtioaOT ia DwiliBrtiii^ 
^riieiwriw had^ialmi rufjogey a» he was pei^ 
ti0o)ar]y\liatodbyt]|fiiK]iiig'aj|iBCt)r. ILemm 
new in 'thur handt^ end^ as tbey ha4 for» 
Merljr pnMdaiaied Uia a .tvaiter, Ifaejr itMr 
witlMNii .florapla pmt hinn Wdeaik as auelu 
ZUaerad dead anpaiifmed Mkat idoleaee^ 
by way. of reMlialmiy 'wfaieb^iB tain, lad 
to£Mb,a«la.0f Uaodahed. All natuval ties 
laeM foif^olten n.the 4btinclioa a£ KiBf»« 
niMiiand.Qaaaiianien ; aiad^ aa nailher party 
gKfB .qaarjte to their oppoaalitfl^ the >oivil 
war:amimeda most bomUa as()eet» Fa* 
thevsy and isons, ^wid brothers^ tank opp^ 
aile Bidaa^ and fought .against each «tharl 
The very duldra» of the towna aod Yillagaa 
feamed .thenael^ies. into beads ibi King 
;Jailieeor Quieai Jdary> and fought invato* 
dEtttely'»iiith!Stoiiesistich%andlsniTesi - 
^' iln.thHiftid#l'of^this^o<»ifesio]|yeach{Mnty 
ioetteddjaMliei>onli»whfehwitonttend6diei^ 
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Parlimment ntet at Edmbmgiiy imier^ pn^ 

imme«wwJMMMM>biy» in—mi ng /the ■inifdb*' 

tt«ttii»Uk09ri«9t'3tiifiiigV wh^PO'tbejr pN»* 
dnettdr'diie'ydiiiig KM^^to gireasihcvitf to 
iMr prdceeAngi. i Tfaw hoj^ mA ns^ltami 
eUldiriHums <»lHievidiigia re&t in the cMrpol 
wkkb Qgygiapd'tb^tBHie «fe whtA Jthe •Iwrfar 
iaile^ olMMrvtd <*> Amrmwas^ kote in tlM Pom 
IttwunHw'' TbMewiwi8«DtiierBiiM»keA«ftB«# 
iranl% a» if they li«d>^e&»lnimd tL-aatt^ 
ft^fheey of the fclii m higfeiagahB^ ggeail^t • 
Kirittddy dtraedaii>eiiteiyriM^ J^nrhkiy 
ifnieoemrfiil^ bewmld iMWie ^u*>a ooo^ete 
fltop to^the proeeedittge ef rAe-Krag'a-Aff^ 
HanMnt^ aay^ tv^the civil i^oritMUu He 
■ent <fer Bneetoneli vftd vFanyhctnt^^dreadgr 
luilked as ««ialoae y w r ti ifl b eft-lMbiiry^id^ 
flitiBf ith«m>to lmiig"» l«rgi»jpeirtyt4>f 'thtfe 
beit herMnen^'^ad joioei'^itith thMathe 
{ienl Chwid JietMitoty tyklMi ^itedmieiit 
^>inftht»yi': ^>Thd lirfwi li i w < wj -'ytided^y-a 
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naa of tto* fliiBie of 'BoU^ who kimr Ae 
tomii of -fiMiliiig^ heiogu notfaro off tfaat 
pkwft He^tntrodioooi thoyuity^ ogmiitiiig 
tf ohMitrfiiFe htuulredhvMi, into the niMk 
of thetowiiy wi i hotit of»& adi^.barldiig^ail 
tkom* Then th^ nuoMhtbo whtnaf orykig 
out, <« GoA and the.QoMft t tUikanthi 
AidiUdiop of Sain* < Andnsita I all is, out 
omi'P^ Aoeordingtotiwdkoctioiit'tlMyhad 
]»eetiiredy tbey atub pntioii to Ae diffsBeiii 
houBOi oPwbich tke Kiag*« Loftb kad tdcon 
po wco B i ony and awde tbem priaonstt ivilii!ip 
oat renstanooi. oacept on tiio part of M6iw 
ton, whoM' ohiliiiate yhiir oUigod thenoAa 
Mt fire to hiB lodginp. He iiien velaoteittly 
eorreiideMd UaiMtf td Bacoleueli, who wae 
liie near coaaexioD* Bat hietitietaiuDO'liAd 
gaiaed mmm tiaui) and tko aw i wlBwio liad 
•• att ewMl tbemaelTeft i« qaaet of plmider« At 
Mm awdient) Mar bvolighi-a parijrof ni«»* 
Imteefs oat' of the Castle) esd pkaing tima 
Wiiad the walle of a he«ee wiikk be had 
o D it wtt e u ced baflding on the CeellehiM, he 
openeda heavy and anexptoted^fire'npon the 
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Qtteeniiiieii. These^ MogT dreftdjin diior* 
der^ wvre straek with panio in tbe tnoaMBt 
•f milory, and faegna to %• Thesoenewatf 
■ow oampletaly chaaged, iniid thejr wIm ' fa«d 
been triaiiipiiaiit the 'laomant bcAvt, were 
glad to aarrendar to Aair own captiifw. 
L«inox tbe Rcgant had beenmoaated ba« 
hiad Spans of Worlneaton, who had made 
him aaptiva. Ha was a putioular objaet 
of TMigeanae to the Hamiltons, who loogad 
to requite the dcatihi of the Archbiflhop of 
Saint AndeewB, He was killed, aa^waa 
believed, by Lord CSand Haaaikon'e otHleia» 
Mid;Speii8, who moat honourably endea- 
voured to protect bis priaoner, was -slain at 
the same time. The Quam's party* retreat* 
ed out of Stirling without mueh -loas,- for 
the B er de g ars carried off ail the howes, upon 
vAich the opposite party might have M^ 
lewad the diase* Kirfcaldy received thar 
news of the Regent's death witii mudb die- 
satisfactiM, abusing those who commanded 
the party as disorderly beasts, who neither 
knew how to gain a vietory^nor how to use 
it Had he placed himself at the head of 
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llie datnelimeiil, m 1m liad eanieitly dMired 
t»d6^ itis probdble that tbe Raid of Stirlhi|f 
might hare «Bded tke war* As it fell oijt» 
Ae quttPrel wm only enbittered, if poasMei 
hy ike death ef Leanox. 

The Earl af Mar was named Regent on 
Ae KiBg^Bl side. He was a man of fair and 
moderate views^ and so hcmonrabl j desirons 
•f restoring the MessiBg of peaee to his 
cenntry^ that the impossihiHty of attainhig 
hie oljcM is said to hafre shortened his Kfe. 
He died mtfa October 15Qr2| having been 
Regent little more than one year. 

The Eafl of Morton was next made Re* 
gent* We have seen that this noMeman, 
however respectable for courage and tar 
hntih was nevertheless of a fierce and emel 
cttiperitioa. He had been eonewned in 
Rlaeie^s murder^ and was at least acquaint^ 
ed with that of Damley* It was to be ex- 
pected that he wonld continue the war wkh 
the saase feraeioas eraelty by which it had 
been distinguished, instead of labouring, 
Uhe Mar, to diminub its violence* This 

V 2 
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fdl oiH «i9eordiiigly« Bttch party oonftUiiMd 
to execate their prisoners ; and as skiraushr 
es were daily fpaglit, the numher of per- 
sons who fell by the sword, or died upon 
the gibbet, was fearfully great. From the 
family name of Morton, the^e were called 
the Douglasses' wars. After these hostilitiea 
had existed for about five years, the Duke 
of Chatelheraolt, and the Earl of Huntly,. 
the two principal noUes who had support- 
ed the Queen's cause^ submitted themselves 
to the King's authority, and to the away 
of the R^ent. Kirkaldy of Grange, a»- 
sisted by the councils of Maitland of Le- 
^hington, continued to maintain the Castle 
of Edinburgh against Morton* But Queen 
Eliasabeth, who became now desirous of end- 
ing the Scottish dissensions, sent from Ber- 
wick a considerable body of regular forces, 
and, what was still more needful, a large train 
of artillery, which formedaclosesicgearoond 
the Castle of Edinburgh. The garrison were^ 
however, much more distressed for provi- 
sions, than by the shot of the English bat- 
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taries. It waA not till* after a valiant de* 
fance, in the course of which one of the 
springs which sup|>lied the fortress with 
water was dried up^ and the other became 
choaked with ruins^ that the gallant Kirk- 
aldy was compelled tp capitulate. 

He surrendered to the English General, 
wlio promised that his mistress should inter- 
cede with the Regent for favourable treat- 
men^ to the governor and hisadherents. This 
might the rather have been expected, because 
Morton and Kirkaldy had been at one time 
great friends. But the Regent was earnest 
in demanding the life of his valorous op- 
ponent; and Elizabeth, with little regard 
to her general's honour or her own, aban- 
doned the priM>ners to Morton's vengeance. 
Kirkaldy and his brother were publicly 
executed, to the great regret even of many 
€^ the King's party themselves. Maitland 
of Lethington, more famed for talents than 
integrity, despaired of obtaining mercy 
where none had been extended to Kirkaldy 
of Grange, and put a period to his exis^ 
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enee^ by taking poison.^ Thuf^ ended Ae 
civil wara of Queen Mary's reign, with the 
deatJi of the bravest soldier, and of the 
ablest statesmaiiy in Scotland; for sneh were 
Kirkaldy and Maidand. 

From the time of the surrender of Edin* 
burgh Castle, 20th May 1&73, the Regent 
Morton was in complete possession of the 
supreme power in Scotland. As Queen 
Elizabeth had been his constant friend da- 
ring the civil wars, he podd devoted atten- 
tion to her wishes when he became l^e un- 
disputed ruler of the kingdom. 

Morton even went so far as to yield «p 
to the justice, or the revenge, of the BngKA 
Queen, that nnfortunate Earl of Northum* 
berland, who, as I forra«4y mentioned, had 
raised a rebellion in England, and flyioff 
into Scotland, had been confined by the 
Regent Murray in Lochleven Castle. The 
surrender of this unfortunate noUemwi to 
England vfas a great stain, not only on 
1^ character of Mcnrton, but of Scotland in 
general, which had Utherto been account* 
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ed a 0tfe and hospitable place of refiige for 
those whom misfortune or political faction 
had exiled from their own country. It was 
the more particularly noticed, because when 
Morton himself had been forced to fly to 
England, on account of his share in Rizaio's 
murder, he had been courteously received 
and protected by the unhappy nobleman 
whom he had now delivered up to his fate.' 
It was an additional and aggravating circum- 
stance, that it was a Douglas who betrayed 
aPeifcy; and when the annals of their ances* 
tors were considered, it was found that while 
they presetted many acts of open hostility, 
many instances of close and firm alliance, 
they never till now had afforded an example 
of maf act of treachery exercised by the one 
family against the other. To complete the 
in&my of the transaction, a sum of money 
was paid to the R^ent on this occasion, 
which he divided with Douglas of Lochleven. 
Korthumberlandwas beheadedat York 1572. 
In oAer respects, Scotland derived great 
advantage from tho peace with England, as 
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801116 d«gne6 of repose lvi» higlil5r necmmSY 
to tins dlstraeted coantry; It continiied^ 
mth little iatarmption^ for tUrty years and! 
vpwisrdhu 

« On oae oeoasloii, however,' a tmiart aiotion 
tookplaoeibetmxl tke Soets and Engtsihy 
wUdi^ though of little eoftseqaeoee, I may 
krae tell yoa ofy cbiefiy because it v^ae tiba- 
last considerable sksrnaisli^^wilh the except 
tien of a deed of bdld darings of irhiefa I 
slirii tdil by and by'^whieh the luro natkma 
had^ €0*5 it is to be hoped, e^er will have^ 
with each biher. 

It was the course adcupted for preserving 
peace upon tlie B^H'der^ that the Wardens on 
each side used to meet on days appointed, 
and deliYer op to each other the nudefketors 
who had committed agressions upon eitfaer 
ooontry, or else make peoonlary reparatioik 
for the trespasses which they had done. 
On the 7th Jaly 1575, Cartaidhael, ai Wnv 
d^i for the Scottish Middle MEurobes, met 
Sir Jdkn Faster, the Eaglish officer on the 
opposite Irontier, each being, as usual, fiie- 



fl^nqiBBiiwllbjr tbe »7m«kl ilma inMUIing his 
jwi«(dMw>* JPoBt^ HW attwded by Htm 
Wffin of JynpM^ m grai^er numliera Ibaii 
IbtNie of ibe SootlifliBoKdm'ers, all w^l ariiii* 
^iKitb jaakrad,ipear» IV) weU:«s bowa and 
ivrowa. Tbe iMetbg WM al fint pcac^iiL 
Tba War4foAB oonmaaoed (Jicir uaoal buii^ 
mf» of 0etUuig delioqaenfiiaa ; and ftbeir at- 
toadanlfl bcigan to tvaAc with mck otbeK, 
and to C9^0igo ia apoits and gamii^* For» 
iiotwitbataAdijig.tbdr babitualiMurfiiotii, a 
aort of ac^faaintaac^ipfaa always k^ up ba^ 
twaan tbe Bordciners on both «idaai like that 
which 4iaha« plaoa bftlwist the oii<|ko«ta of 
two ooAteiidiiigianinifMu 

During this ftieodiy intaroouno on boih 
^e% A diafwteaaoto betwoon tba two War-* 
doa^ Garmiobiial desirit^ doUvery oS an 
fi^liah dopns4a;tar,iar whom Footer, on tba 
othar handtr rafoasd to bo reipoawMo. They 
both flroaafiMMathairaaataaB thodabal»«raw 
mpg^ attd.fi»«[ahtl Eostar tcddCalmiicfaael^ 
oomtampkBPVal^, he o«ght to »»tdh bknaatf 
with hia equals. The English Borderers 
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Tjmeclale,^ and, widiioiitiikrther •c^remoBy^ 
shot a tUght of arrows ametfg like Stfc^n 
who, fifew in number, akid -Mir'priBed, w^re 
with didSciiltjr able td kcfep %fa«i^ j^tpund. A 
hand of the eitissens of Jedlmrgh arrired 
jttstin time to support their e^untrymen-; 
and most of them'hiivitig fire^-arms, the old 
English' long-bow no more possessed its an*> 
cient SQperiority. After a smart action, 
the English were driven from the fkild ; Sir 
John Foster, with many of the EngliA 
gentlemen, being made priiaoners, weresent 
to be at the Regent MdrUm^s disposaL Sit 
George Heron of Chipdbiise and olJier per- 
sons of eimditiori were dain. 

Morton, afraid of Queen Eliaabeth'a dia^ 
pleasure, dioagh the ofienee had -been giT#' 
by the English, treated 1^ prtfohers w«dk 
disfinotioii, and dismissed them, ii«t *only 
witiioat rai»om, bat witii presMPtv'^Mf' Mi 
4Mm8,<and oAer tokens of i«i^9eet«' ^Afaycm 
tiot'weU tveated ?* • $aid a SiUMWiM to cma 
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of thMelibttrated prisoners, ** since we gire 
yoQ live bawks for dead berons ?" 
. This skirmish) called the Raid of the Red- 
swair, took place on the mountainoas ridge 
of the Carter. It produced no interruption 
of coneord between the two countries, being 
passed over as a casual affray, 

Scotland, therefore, enjoyed the blessings 
of peace during the greater part of Morton's 
r^ency. 

' Bat the advantages which the Kingdom 
derived from peace, were in some measure 
destroyed by tiie corrupt and oppressive 
government of Morton, who turned his 
tboiights almost entirely to amassing trea- 
sure, by every means in his power* The 
CKtensive property, which formerly belong- 
ed to the Roman Catholic Chutch, was a 
wne out of which the Regent and die other 
great nobles contrived to work for them- 
selves a great deal of wealth* This they did 
ehiefly by dea£ng with tliose who were pla- 
ced in the room of the abbots and priors as 
eonimandators, by which word the Scots dis- 
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tbguicibedalajr^u^ii who wfts pla^Md in {pi|r^ 
session of ati ecclesiastioal benefica* To tlM^ 
commendatory the nobles af^jiUe^ suaA, by 
&ir means or fbrcei qompeIled.tbem tomafco 
over aad transfer to them the pi operty of 
the abbaoiesi or at least to grant it to thea^ 
in long leases for a trifling wexd. That you 
may undemftBnd how this s<Hri of bosiness 
was maoaged5 1 will give yoii. a cnrioiui ^ 
stance of it : 

In August 1570, Allan Stewart, com- 
mendator of the abbaey of CrQssragud» in 
Ayrshire, was prevailed on to visit the Eaii 
of Cassilis, who eoi^veyedhinHpsnrtly against 
his vrill, to a londy tower^ whidi oveifhaogB 
the sea, called the Black YattU of Denure^ 
the ruins of which are y^t visibly He. was 
treated, for jkomo time kkidly, but as boa 
arnaaaod sewantiii wero' relnoviedfram hu% 
ha soon; saw rieason to oowider.hiaiaelf iita 
%B a friendly gtteat than as a pa$Qa%K^ to 
whpm soma foul play wiia inti^ded. At 
length,, tha £asi ^OAveyed hia guest into a 
piivate$liaMhoV).m tdddb ih«re wis no fiov* 
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aiAoro <>f • any kiad exoeptiag'a liuge clmiii* 
•y Iron gra^e €»* gridiron^ beneath tvhioh waa 
a fire of charcoal. *^ And now^ my Lord 
Abb6l," said (he Earl of Gasttlis, << will 
you be pleaaed to Mgn these deeds ?" And 
■o saying, he laid before bioft leases and a4her 
papers^ tralusferring the whole lends of the 
abhacy of Crossraguel to &e JBail himrself. 
The GoflimendakKt refosed to yield up the 
property^ or toaaheeribe the deeds. A party 
6f mffiasN entered, and, eebsing the nnhap* 
py man, stripped him of his dothes, and laid 
Idm on the iron bars, where he lay, scorched 
by Am fire beneafh, while they basted him 
wiik oil, as a dook bastes the meat widch 
ehe roasts upon a spit. The agony of soeh 
tortara was not to be endured. The poor 
man cried pitifully, begging they would put 
Um to instant death, rather than sulgect 
liim to this lingering misery, and ofiidred his 
parsey with the money it contained, to any 
who would in merey shoot him through the 
ke&d» At knagth, he was oli%ed to preiuiSe 
to adbsoribii whatever the Eari wished, r»- 
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ther than cndnre the exoesrive tortore any 
longer. The letters and leases being then 
presented to him, he signed them with his 
half roasted hand, while the Earl all the 
while exclaimed, mth the most impudent 
bypocrisy, « Benedieite ! you are the iDOBt 
obstinate man I ever saw, to oUige me to 
use you thus : I never thought to have treat- 
ed any one as your stubbornness has made 
me treat you." The Commendator was af- 
terwards delivered by a party commanded 
by Hamilton of Bargany , who attacked the 
Black Vault of Denure for the purpose of his 
liberation. ^ But the wild, savage, and fe* 
rocious conduct of Ae Earl shows in what 
manner the nobles obtained grants of the 
church lands from those wbo had possession 
of them for the time. 

The Earl of Morton, however, set the 
example of another and less violent mode of 
appropriating church revenues to bis own 
purposes. This was by reviving die order of 
Bishops, which had been discaxdhdfrom the 
ian form of ohnreh government. 






Fsr aniiiq^ on Urn exMnlfen •£ the Asdn 
Mihop ef Sunt Andvews, ke cuiatd Doih 
gk% Reolor of Saint AndreWB, to ho mado 
Andrfiiahopinbispkeo; b«tthottlieid]o«w 
od this nominal prelate only a small penrieii 
eot of the large revenitea of the Uriiopiick^ 
and vetained peeaeanen of all the reat of the 
ineeme for hn evm adTantage, though the 
vBnla were levied in the Bishop'a name. 

These and other ianovatiena gave greai 
Aiatreas to John Kaoqc, the bold andinflexi' 
hie fislher of the Seottirii ReC^nurtion. He 
aaw with pain that the Protestant nobles 
were ly^ely to dimimdi eiran the scanty sdb» 
sistance wludi was sopplied to the SeoMish 
eiergy, oat of the ample funds which had 
hekmged originaUy ta the Chnroh^f Rome. 
He was also jealous of the r^uhfican equal* 
hy, when heheheldtheOhLurchof Scodand 
inneeatod upon by this new introduBlaoa ef 
hishi^i^ thei^ wUih linuted incomes and dii- 
miniBhed power. Foriheaeandodierreascma 
he had more than oneebitlaxiy febulmdthe 
Ragent Morton i but when thia vemariiable 
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died, the R^ent, wko adtettdedliis Ah 
Daral, pronoaneed over lik oeffin an eulo* 
g^um never to be forgotten. — ^^Hwelies he»" 
nid Morton, ^^that ne^er feared the fliice of 



man." 



In the state as in the church, the Bq^eni 
dHeplayed symptoms of a vindictive, avari-^ 
oious, and corrnpl disposition. Although 
the civil wars were ended, he resolved to 
avenge upon the Hamiltetts the cootinued 
support which that poweif ul famUy '^had 
given to the Queen's party, and the obstacles 
which they had thrown in the way* of his 
own exaltation. He proceeded to act against 
Aem as public enemies, drove them out of 
Scotland, and seized upon their estates. The 
Earl of Arran, eldest brother of the family, 
to whom the estates actually belonged, was 
insane, and in a state of confinement; but 
this did not prevent Morton from declaring 
that the Earldom and the lands behmging 
to it w we for feited,— an abuse of law i^rtiich 
Msandalized all honest men. 

It mm not^nly by coniscation that Mor^ 
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ton endanfTMirod to «mss wMdtb. He took 
noaey for the offices whieli he had it in 
hie power to bestow. Even in administer* 
lag jnstiee, his hands were not pure from 
bribes ; although to dispense the behests <tf 
law from favour or loye of gain, is one of 
the greatest crimes of which a puUio man 
can be guilty. 

Jt is told of Earl Morton, in a history of 
the family of Somerville, that one of these 
noblemen having a great and important 
cause to be decided, m wfaidi the influence 
of the Regent might assuredly oceasion it to 
be determined as he lumaelf should think 
fit, he followed, by the advise of an ansssnt 
and experienced acquaintance of the Regent, 
the feUowingsittgularconrse:— LordSomer^ 
ville waited on Lord Morton, and recom* 
mtaded his case to his favourable opinion,^- 
a kind of personal solintation which was 
th^i muehin use* Having spoken with the 
Regent lor a short time, he turned to de** 
part, and, opening bis parse, as if to take 
out soma taaaey to give to the ushers and 
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eiision% he left the pnrve onibe table m tf 
fae<hftd Smtfpk at. MortiMi' oaUed after hin^ 
«^^ Afy h>rd^' your pirae-^cw haiw ftn*90t 
jmwr pmwB ]H..--4Hit \mA Som«rfiUe hi«te»« 
Ml nmy wiitbent tcnuiti^ bock He heaed 
nethiag* moM e# the pwse, whMi he had 
taken care should be pretty ibll of fold ; 
Wt Lead Moiiton dwtday decided Aeeaase 
inhiBfiiTiar. 

* Instenoes el sueh greedy pnofligaey by 
depnaea aUeimted horn Almtoii wmia tl» af- 
fiactioii and JPcUnaJaaPB of Ua bea^friexldi^ 
and hb gevenuiMBt atle^tii beosnoe ao 
genanaUy unpi^hv, Aait a vaif^ival wiA 
waa etttcrtttbad th«t ^Xiag wmndA put 
an end tnthellaganiyby aaBaming&e go^ 
vmnunentiatefaKB enm Innda. 

Tfaaae opfauowa ptevaiied ae geneivlijs 
lint Morton, on the l£th Mareh \&t^ 9^ 
Mgned hia ofliee of R^e»l^ andiwlfered to 
vaakb m hk Caatle ef Dalkakhvaa « priNnale 
aaan^ laatiflf AafvireninMni't^i'be admins 
iteied by a ee«aoil of ao|dws twvlve in 
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number. Bot aoenstomed to be at the head 
of the government^ he eonld not long re* 
main inactive* He burst from his aedonon 
in the gloomy fortress, which the people 
called the Lion's Den, and, using a mix* 
tare of craft and force, ezpdled the ^ew 
ebmicillors ; and once more^ after the old 
Douglas -fashion, obtained the supreme mar 
nagement of public affidrs. But the sove- 
resgn was no longer a child, Hp was now 
beginning to think and act for jitmself ; and 
it is necessary you should know somottung 
of his character. 

James YL was but an infimt when he wm 
piaoed on the throne of his mo&er. He 
was now only a boy of fourteen, very good 
matured, and with as much learning as two 
excellent schoolmasters could cram him 
veith. In fiict, he had more leaming'than 
wisdom ; and yet, in the course of his future 
life, it did bot appear that he was without 
good sense, so much as that ke was destitute 
of the power to form manly purposes, amd 
the firmness necesisary to maintain them. A 
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DMMfai ehfl^bneiNi and mmmtm fA 
rvnderad hb good atoM iitdb«s end* Um 
leMmiDg rtdioatous. EtenfroBiUiiiBfiMicj 
Iwwas fiMdtmately ftddiefed' to filTonHtei^ 
and already^ in hk tUiteeiith olh fourteesiih 
yiear, tkanaltare twa.pcMms so high in his 
goed graoas that ^hejaonld bring him ta do 
anything tbay^ pkliaed. 

He fini ivas EiOM :S<evmrt d'Anhignj, 
a napha w 'Of the late Bar! ^ Leanex^ and 
Us heir. The Kiag^not mdy lastoved tiiig 
yonflgdnan ta the honooraof httfianilj, bat 
created him Duke of Lennoa^ and raised hhn 
wkh too prodigal genaMrity to a high flitua^ 
atbn in tsha state Theia ivas nothing in dn 
oharaater of this:fava«rit^ either to deserpe 
wAl axtrema preftraaent, or to make liim 
nnworthy of it* He was a gallaaft yooag 
gsatleaian} who was deeply grateAil to the 
Sing for Un hoonty, and disposed to enjoy 
it vitfaoat in|nring any one. 

Very dilEmiit was the ohaaaeter of the 
other Anmnrite of Jamas VL This was 
£^qpteiii JaaMa Btowart^ » seaeni sen <£ 
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tbeimnily of Qabyilrfie. 1S» wm mm m^ 
princ^ec^ dbandoned man^ iviAont taxy 
wisdfMii flODBflpt emnangf and onlj distiaM 
gashed by the andacily of las atnUtUm $mA 
the boldneM of bis eharaoter. 

Tbe coiiBsds4>f these two fiiToiuates in^ 
creased the SLiDg^s natnsaL desire to p«t «a 
end to the sway. <^ Aferton^ apd Stewart re- 
solved that tlM pretextlbr his removal should 
also be one vrkich should bring hka to ib# 
bloek. The grounds of aocudation were: 
«Ftfol)y chosen. .The Easl of Mofftoo^ whew 
be vesigiked the r^^ency^ had obtained a 
pardon under the Great Seal for all ciimea 
and offences whieh be had or might have 
eommitted agidnst the King ; but there waa 
no mention, in that pardon, of the anurdev 
of Henry Damley, the Kioffs fiither^ fla4 
]» that murder the Earl of Morton had oev* 
lainly particnpated. The finronrite^ Stew^ 
art, took the office of accuser upon hsmsell| 
and entering, the Kiag'a chamber enddenly 
w^ea.tfae Fviyy Council wwre asadmbM^ 
he dropped on his knees before James, and 
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aecusM tiho Easl of Mortoa of having^lMieo 
ooncemed m the murder of iSke King's fa« 
then TotliisMortoD^withahauglitysmilef 
rallied, that he had proeeoated the pwpe- 
trators of that offionce too sererriy to make 
it probable that he himself was one of them. 
All he demanded was a fair inquiry. 

Upon this public accusatioui the £arl» 
so lately the most powerful man in Soot* 
land} was made prisoner, and aj^tointed to 
^ide a trial. The friends he had left ear- 
aestly exhorted him to fly. His nephew, 
the Earl of Angus, offered to raise his men, 
and protect him by force. Morton refused 
both offers, allegiog he would wait the event 
of a fair investigation. The Queen of Eng- 
land interfered in Morton's behalf with such, 
fortial eagernipss, as perhaps prcfudiced 
James stUl more against the prisoner, whom 
he was led. to believe to.^be more attaohed 
to Elizabeth's service than to his own. . ■ 
' Meantime the accuser, Stewart, was pro- 
iftoted to the earldom of Arrant vacant by 
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tho forfeiture of the Hamiltons. Morton, 
who had no knowledge of this preferment, 
was astonished when he heard thatthecharge 
ran against him in the name of James, "Eatl 
of Arran. When it was explained to him 
who it was that now enjoyed the title, he 
observed, ** Is it even so? then I know 
what I have to expect/' It was supposed 
that he recollected an old prophecy, which 
foretold *^ that the Bloody Heart (the cogni- 
sance of the Douglasses) should fall by the 
mouth of Arran ;" and it was conjectured 
that the fear of some one of the Hamiltons 
accomplishing that prophecy, had made him 
the more actively violent in destroying that 
family. If so, his own tyrannical oppression 
only opened the way for the creation of an 
Arran different from those whom he had * 
thought of. 

The trial of Morton appears to have been 
conducted with no attention to the rules of 
impartial justice ; for the servants of the ac- 
cused person were apprehended and put to 
the torture, in order to extort from them con- 
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iessioiiB whieh might be fetal to thdr mas- 
ten Morton protested against two ot three 
persons who were placed upon his jmy, 
as being his mortal enemies ; but they were 
neyerthelesB retained. They brought in a 
Terdiety finding that he was guilty, art and 
part, of the murder of Henry Damley, A 
man is said to be art and part of a crime 
when he contrives the manner of the deed, 
and concurs with and encourages those who 
commit the crime, although he does not put 
his own hand to tibe actual execution. Mor- 
ton heard the verdict with indignation, and 
fitruck his staff against the ground as he re^ 
peate4 the words, <* Art and part ! art and 
part ! God knows it is not so/' On the morn- 
ing after his sentence he awoke from a pro- 
found sleq>— '^ On former nights," he said, 
<* I used to lie awake, thinking how I might 
defend myself, but now my mind is relie- 
ved of its burden." Being conjured by the 
clergymen whoattended him to confess all he 
knew of Henry Darnle/s murdar, he told 
themi as we hate noticed elsewhere, that a 
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propcMud kad been nade to him by Bothirell 
to be aeceesary to tbe deed, but that he hod 
refused to assent to it without an order un- 
der tbe Qaeen's hand, which Bothwell pro- 
mised to proeure, but eonld not, or at least 
did not, do so. Morton admitted that he ha4 
kept the secret, not knowing, he said, to 
whom to discover it : For if he had told it 
to Queen Mary, $ihe was hwself one of the 
eonsjHrators ; if to Daraley^ he was of a 
disposition so silly that the Queen would 
work it out of Um, and then he, Morton, was 
equally undone. He also admitted, that he 
knew that his friend, dependent, and )sxb»* 
man, Archibald Douglas, was Resent at the 
murder, whom, notwithstancKng, he never 
brought to justice, bnt, on the contrary, con-» 
tinned to favour him* Upon the whole, he 
earned to allow, that he suffered justly fer 
eoneeaUng the crime, though he denied ha« 
ving given counsel or asristance to its actual 
execution. <* But it is all the same," he 
said; << I should have had the same doom 
whether I were as innocent as St Stepkeuy 
or as gailty as Judas." 
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As tbey were aboat to lead the Earl to 
execution, Captain Stetirart, his accuser, 
now Earl of Arran, came to urge his sub* 
scribing a paper containing the purport of 
his confession. Morton replied, ^^ I pray 
you trouble me not ; I am now to prepare for 
death, and cannot write in the state in which 
I am.'' Arran then desired to be reconciled 
with him, pretending he had only acted 
from public and conscientious motives. << It 
is no time to count quarrels now," said the 
Earl — *^ I foi^ve you and all others." 

This celebrated man died by a machine, 
called the Maiden^ which he himself had 
introduced into Scotland from Halifax in 
Yorkshire. The criminal who suffered by 
this engine, was adjusted upon planks, in a 
prostrate state, his neck being placed be- 
neath a sharp axe, heavily loaded with lead, 
which was suspended by a rope brought otbt 
a pulley. When the signal was given, the 
rope was cast loose, and the axe, descending 
on the neck of the condemned person, se^ 
vered, of course, the head from the body. 
Morton submitted to bis fate with the most 
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ChntS&ea^§mAt»ie ; and in hitt died tke kdl 
o£ those terrible DougUsses, whose taleata 
and eoorage rendered them the pride of their 
eoootry, but whose ambition was often its: 
seeurge. No one could tell what beeame of 
the treaaares he had amassed, and for the 
sake of which be sacrificed his pojpularity am 
a liberal, and his conscience as an honest 
asan. He was, or seemed to be, so poor, tiiat, 
when going to the scaffold, he borrowed. nio«« 
BSj from a frimd, that he might bestow a 
parting alass upon the mendicants who so** 
Hcited his charity* Some have thought that 
bis masa of wealth lies still concealed among 
the secret vaults of bia castle of DaUseitbf 
BOW beloB^ng to the Duke of Boccleiieh* 
But Hume of Godscroft, who writes the his« 
tory of the Douglas family, says that lai^ 
anma were expended by the Earl of Angus^ 
the nephew eS Morton, in maintaining a 
number of exUes, who, like the Earl him* 
aelf, were banished from Scotland, and at 
kngth, when paying away some money for 
this purpose, he waa heard to say, '^Thekst 
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of it k now gone, and I nevor lookod thai it 
should have done so much good." This Gods* 
croft belieyed to allnde to the final expendi-* 
tare of the treasures of the Regent Morton* 

After the death of Morton, his faults and 
crimes were in a great measure foi^otteuy 
whenit wasobserved that Arran (thatiB, Cap* 
tain Stewart) possessed all the late Regent's 
▼ices of corruption and oppression^ without 
his wisdom or his talents. Lennox, the 
King's other fitvourite, was also unpopa- 
lar, chiefly because he was unacoeptaUe to 
the clergy, who, although he avowedly pro* 
fessed the Protestant religion, were jealous 
of his retaining an attachment to the Ca^ 
tholic faith. This suspicion arose from his 
having been edncated in France. They pub- 
licly preached against him as ^^ a great Cham^ 
]^on called his Grace, who, if he continue4 
to oppose himself to rdigion, should have 
Iktle grace in the end." 

A plot was formed among the discon«> 
tented nobles to take the King's favourites 
firom about him, and this was accomplished 
by forcibly seizing on the person of the King 
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fainiMlff wUeb, during the minority of th^ 
Prince, was the ordinary mode of changing 
an administration in the kingdom of Scot^ 
land. 

On the 23d August, 1582, the Earl of 
Gowrie invited the King to his castle at 
Ruthven, under pretext of hunting ; he was 
joined by the Earl of Mar, Lord Lindsay^ 
the Tutor of Glamis, and other noblemen^ 
efaiefly such as had been friendly to the Re- 
gent Morton, and who were, like him, at* 
tached to Queen Elizabeth's faction. When 
the King saw so many persons gather round 
him whom he knew to be of one way of 
thinking, and that hostile to his present 
measures, he became apprehensive of their 
intentions, and expressed himself desirous 
of leaving.the castle. 

The nobles gave him to understand that 
he would not be permitted to do so; and, 
when James rose and went towards the door 
of the apartment, the Tutor of Glamis, a rude 
stern man, placed his back against it, and 
compelled him to return. Affronted at this 
act of personal restraint and violence, the 
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King bunt into tettra. ^^ Let Hum weep oo^" 
said the Tutor of Glanue, fiercely ; <^ better 
that bairns (children) weejs than bearded 
men." These words sank deep into the 
King's heart, nor did he ever forget or for- 
giye them. 

The insurgent Lords took possession of 
the government, and banished the Duke of 
Xicnnox to France, where he died broken^ 
hearted at the fall of his fortunes. James 
afterwards recalled his son to Scotland^ 
and invested him with his father's fortone 
and dignities. Arran, the King's much less 
worthy favourite, was thrown into prtson^ 
and closely guarded. The King himself 
reduced to a state of captivity, like his 
grandfather, James V., when in Uie bands 
of the Douglasses, temporized and watdied 
an opportunity of escape. His guards eon- 
eiited of a hundred gentlemen, and their 
commander, Colcmel Stewart, a relation of 
the disgraced and imprisoned Arran, was 
easily engaged to do what the King wished. 

James, with the purpose of recovering 
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his freedom^ made a vidt to Suat Andrews, 
and, when there, affected some curiosity to 
see the castle. Bat no sooner had he en- 
tered it than he caused the gates to be shut, 
atid excluded from his presence the nobles 
who had been accessary to what was called 
the Raid of Ruthven. 

The Earl of Gowrie and his accomplices, 
being thus thrust out of office, and deprived 
of the custody of the King's person, united 
in a fresh plot for regaining the power they 
had lost, by a new insurrection* In this, 
however, they were unsuccessful. The King 
advanced against them with considerable 
forces; Gowrie was made prisoner, tried, 
and executed. Angus and the other insur- 
gents fled to England, the ordinary refuge 
of Scottish exiles. The execution of Gow- 
rie gave rise long afterwards to that ex- 
traordinary event in Scottish history, called 
the Gh>wrie Conspiracy, of which I shall give 
you an account by and by. 

Arran was now restored to power, and 
indeed raised higher than ever by that in- 
discriminate affection, which on this and 
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other occasions indaced James to heap 
wealth and power without boonda upon his 
iavoorites. He governed everything at 
court and throughout the kingdom; and^ 
though Ignorant as well as venal and profii<* 
gate, he was raised to the dignity of Lord 
Chancellor, the highest law*office in the 
state, and that in which sagacity, learning, 
and integrity, were chiefly required. 

One day as he bustled into the Court of 
Justice, at the head of his numerous reti- 
nue, an old man, rather meanly dressed^ 
chanced to stand in his way. As Arran 
pushedrudely past him, the man stoppedhim^ 
and Said, << Look at me, my lord,-^I am 
Oliver Sinclair !'* Oliver Sinclair, you re* 
member, was the favourite of James V^ and 
had e!xercised during his reign as absolute 
a sway in Scotland as Arran now enjoyed 
under his grandson, James Y L In present* 
ing himself before the present ikvourite in 
his neglected condition, he gave Arran an 
example of the changef al character of court 
favour. The lesson was a striking <me ; but 
Arran did not prodt by it. 
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Hk goTemment became so utterly into* 
lerable, that, in the year 15859 the banish- 
ed Lords found a welcome reception in 
Scotland, and, marching to Stirling at the 
head often thousand men, compelled James 
to receive them into his councils ; and, by 
Using their victory with moderation, were 
enabled to maintain the power which they 
had thus gained. Arran, stripped of his 
Earldom and ill-gotten gains, and banished 
from the court, was fain to live privately 
and iliiserably among the wilds of the north- 
west of Ayrshire, afraid of the vengeance 
of his numerous enemies. 

The fate which he apprehended from 
their enmity befell him at length ; for, in 
1596, seeing, or thinking he saw, some 
chance of regaining the King's favour, and 
listening, as is said, to the words of some 
S^e soothsayer, who portended that his head 
was about to be raised higher than ever, 
he ventured into the southern county of 
Dumfries. Here he received a hint to take 
care of his safety, since he was now in 
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the neighbourhood of the Donglasses, whose 
great leader, the Earl of Morton, he had been 
the means of destroying ; and in porticalar, 
he was advised to beware of James Doaglas 
of Torthorwald, the Earl's near kinsman. 
Stewart replied haughtily, he would not go 
out of his road for him or all of the name 
of Douglas, This was reported to Torthor- 
wald, who, considering the/expression as a 
defiance, immediately mounted, with three 
servants, and pursued the disgraced favour- 
ite. When they overtook him, they thrust a 
spear through his body, and killed him on 
the spot, without resistance. His head was 
cut off, placed on the point of a lance, and 
expoised from the battlements of the tower 
of Torthorwald ; and thus, in some sense, 
the soothsayer's prophecy was made good, 
as his head was raised higher than before* 
though not in the way he had been made to 
hope. His body was left for several days 
on the place where he was killed, and was 
mangled by dogs and swine. So ended this 
worthless minion, by a death at once bloody 
and obscure. < 
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CHAP. IX. 

Se^fenUes to which Mary was subfected in her 
CaptivUy-^Babingion*s Conspiracif — Trial 
of 'Mary — Her SefUenee and Eoeecution — 
Eeign of James VL — Feuds of the Nobles^ 
and Bhod-thirsiy Spirit tf the Times — 
The Rescue ofKimmnt Willie from Car^ 
lisle Casde by Buccleucl^^^The Gotcrie 
Cangpiracy -^ Jameils Accession to tlie 
Throne 4f England. 

I DARE say you are wondering all this 
tkne wbat became of Queen Mary. We left 
her, you know, in the hands of Queen Eli- 
zabeth, who had refused to decide anything 
on the question of her guilt or innocence. 
This was in 1568-9, and undoubtedly by 
every rule of law or justice, Mary ought 
then to have been set at liberty. She had 
been accused of matters which Elizabeth her- 
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flolf had admitted were not brought home to 
hereby proof, and of whkh, even if they had 
been proved, the Queen of England had 
no right to take c^^ieanee. Nevertheleaa, 
Elizabeth continued to treat TifaTy as guil- 
ty, though she deelioed to pronounce her 
so, and to use her as her subject, thonjf^ 
she was an independent sovereign, who had 
ehosen England for a retreat, in the hope 
of experisneisg that hsipitaUe inroteotion, 
ipdiieh would have been given to the mean- 
est Seottuh sttbjeet, who, flying frmn the 
laws of his own country, sought hospitality 
in the sister kingdoon* Whea you read 
English history, you will see that Elisabeth 
was a great and glorious Queen, and well 
deserved the title of the Mother of her conn* 
try ; but her oonduet towards Queen Mary 
easts a deep shade over her virtues, and leads 
ns to r^GUict what poor frail creatures even 
the wisest of mortals are, and of what im» 
perfect materials that which we call human 
virtue is found to consist. 
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Always demanding her Ubertyv and al« 
ways hayiof het demand evaded or refa* 
•ed, Mary was transported from eastle to 
eastle, and placed under the charge of ta^ 
nous keepers^ who incorred Elisabeth's 
most seTere resentment, when they manl« 
finted any of that attention to soften the 
r^urs of the poor Queen's captivity, which 
mere courtesy, and eompamion for falU 
en greatness, sometimes prompted* The 
very furniture and aocommodations of her 
apartment were miserably neglected, and 
the expenses of her household were Aip« 
plied as grudgingly as if she had been an 
unwdcome gueM, wh<> could depart at plea* 
sure, and whom, therefore, the entertainer 
endeavours to get rid of by the coldness and 
discomfort of the reception afibrded. It was, 
upon one occasion, with difficulty that the 
Queen Dowager of France, and actaal Queen 
of Scotland, obtained the accommodation of 
a down bed, which a complaint in her limbs^ 
the consequence of damp and confinement, 
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rendered a matter of needful accdminodlttion 
rather tban of luxury* When she was per- 
mitted to takb exercise, she was siwBjn 
strongly guarded as if she had been a cri-* 
minal ; and if any one offered her any com- 
pliment, any token of respeet, or any word 
of comfort, Queen Elizabeth, who had her 
spies everywhere, was sure to reproach those 
who were Mary's guardians for the time 
with great n^lect of their duty, in permk* 
ting such intercourse. 

During this severe captivity on the one 
part, and the greatest anxiety, doubts and 
jealousy on the other, the two Queens still 
kept up a sort of correspondence. In the 
commencement of this intercourse, Mary«i- 
deavoured, by the force of argument, by the 
seductions of flattery, and by appeals to the 
feelings of humanity, to soften towards hec 
the heart of Elizabeth. She tried also to 
bribe her into a more humane conduct to- 
wards her, by offering to surrender her 
Crown and reside abroad, if she could but 
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be refatwad to ber penonal freedom* But 
Eliaabeih had injured the Queen of Scot* 
land too deeply to venture the consequenoea 
of her reeentmenty and thought heraelfi per- 
hapay cenpelled to pursue the course she 
had commeneedy from the finury that, onoe 
at liberty, Mary might have pursued mea#> 
sures of revenge, and that she might find k 
impossible to deviM any mode of landing 
her to perform, when at hirge, such arti« 
des as she might consent to when in bond* 

. Despahring at length of making any far- 
vouraUe impression upon Eliaabeth, Maiy, 
with move wit than prudoice^ used her 
aseans of communicating with the Queen ef 
fi^hind, to irritate and provoke her; yielcU 
ing to the not unnatural, though certainly 
the rash and impolitic purpooe, of retalia- 
ting some part of the pain to which she was 
hecself suljected, upon the person whom 
•he justly considered as tlie authoress of 
ker calamities. 
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Being for a long lime und«r the chsaegB 
of the Earl of Shrewsbury^ whose lady 
was a woman of a shrewish dispositionf 
Mary, used to report to Elizabeth, that the 
Countess had called her old and ugly; 
had said she was grown as crooked in hter 
temper as in her body, with many othor 
scandalous and abusive expressions, which 
must have given exquisite pain to any wo- 
man, and more especially toaQueen so proud 
as Elizabeth, and so desirous of being es- 
teemed beautiful. Unquestionably, these 
r^roaches added poignancy to the hatred 
with which she regarded Queen Mary. 

But, besides these female reasons for de- 
testing her prisoner, Elizabeth bad caose^to 
r^ard the Queen of Scots with fear as well 
as envy and- hatred. The Catlkdie party in 
England were still very strongs and they 
considered the claim of Mary to the throne 
of England, as descended from the Princess 
Mai^ret, daughter of Hetiry YIL, to be pre- 
ferable to that of the existing Queen, who 
was, in their judgment, ill^timate, as being 
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the heir of an illegal marriagebetwixt Henry 
YIIL and Aniie Bullen. The Popes also, by 
whom Elizabeth was justly regarded as the 
great prop of the Reformed religion, endea- 
voured to excite against her such of her snb- 
jects as still owned obedience to the See of 
Rotane. At length, in 1570-7 1, Pius IL, then 
the reigning Pope, published a buU, or sen- 
tence of excommunication, by which he de- 
priyed Queen Elizabeth (as far as his sen- 
tence could) of her hopesof heaven, and of her 
kingdom upon earth, excluded ^er from the 
privileges of Christians, and delivered her 
over as a criminal to whomsoever should st^p 
forth to vindicate the Church, by putting to 
death its greatest enemy. The zeal of the 
Ei^lish Catholics was kindled by this sen-* 
tence from the Head of their Church. One 
of them was found bold enough, to fix a 
copy of the sentence of excommunication 
upon the doors of the Bishop of London, 
and various plots were entered into amoi^ 
the Papists for dethroning ^Elizabeth, and 
transferring the kingdom of England to 
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Mnry, a soyermgn of thmr own reli( 
and in their eyes the kkwfiil suocessor to the 
crown* 

. As fast as one of these conspiracies vnia 
discoTered, another seemed to form, itself; 
and as the Catholics were promised power* 
ful assistance from the King of Spain^ and 
were urged forward by the impulse of en* 
thusiasm, the danger appeared every day 
more and more imminent It oannoi be 
doubted that several of these plats wwe 
communicated to Mary in her imprison^ 
ment ; and, considering what grounds Am 
had to comfdain of Elistobeth, it would 
have been wonderful if she had betmyed to 
her jailor the schemes which were formed to 
set her at liberty. But these cons^radea 
ooming so closely the one after the otheiv 
produced <m% of the most extraordinary laws 
that was ever passed in England; decUi* 
ringt that if any rebellion, or any attsaspt 
i^iainst Queen Elizabeth's person, should 
be meditated by, or for, any person pretend* 
log a right to the crown, tluB Queen might 
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grant a Gommission to twenty-five persons/' 
who should have power to examine into, 
and pass sentence upon such offences ; and, 
afiter judgment given, a proclamation was 
to be issued, depriving the persons in whosef 
behalf the plots or rebellion had been made, 
of all right to the throne ; and it was enact-^ 
ed, that they might be prosecuted to the 
death. The hardship of this enactment con** 
skted^ in iterendering Mary, against whomi 
it was levelled,' responsible for the deeds <tf 
others, aft w^ll as for her own actions ; so 
that if the Catholics arose in rebellion, al« 
though without warrant from Mary, or even 
against her inclination, she was neverthe-^ 
less rendered liable to lose her right of sue* 
cession to the Crown, and indeed to forfeit 
her life. It could only have been the zeal of 
the English for the Reformed religion, and 
the personal safety of Elizabeth, which could 
have induced them to consent to a law so 
unjust and so oppressive. 

This act was passed in 1585, and in the 
following year a pretext was found for ma<* 
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it the ground of prooeedu^ againit 
Mary. Anthony Babington^ a yoiu^ gen<« 
tleman of fortune and of talents, but a zeap* 
loufl Catholic, and a fanatical enthiunafitfiNr 
the cauie of Queen Mary, had aesodated 
with himself five resolute friends and aA» 
herents, all men of condition, in the dea* 
perate enterprise of assassinating QueiAi 
EliEabeth, and setting Queen Mary at li* 
berty. But their schemes weni seeffotly 
betrayed to Walsingham, the celebrated 
minister of the Queen of England. Th^ 
were sufiered to proceed as &r as was 
thought safe, then seized upon, tried, and 
executed* 

It was next resolved upMi, that Marjr 
should be brought to trial for her life, oti« 
der pretence of her having encouri^fed Bi^ 
bington and Ids companions in their despiH 
rate purpose* She was removed to the Cas- 
tle of Fotheringay, and placed under two 
keepers, Sir Amias Paulet and Sir Drew 
Drury , whose well-known hatred of the Ca- 
tholic relii^on was supposed to render them 
disposed to treat her with the utmost rigour. 
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Bef private caKnet was broken open and 
stripped of its contents, her most secret pa* 
pers were seized upon aiid examined, her 
prineipiti don^estics were removed from her 
person, her money and h^r jewels were ta- 
ken from her. Qaeen Elizabeth then pro* 
i^eeded to name Commissioners, in terms of 
the Act of Ptoliainent which I have told 
yon of. They were forty in number, of the 
sttost distinguished of her statesmen and no- 
Ulity, and were directed to proceed to the 
trial of Mary for her alleged accession to 
Babington^s conspiracy. 

On the 14^ October, 1586, these Com- 
missioners held their Court in the great hall 
of Fotheringay Castle. Mary, left to heiv 
self, and Imving counsel of no Iriend, advo- 
cate, or lawyer, made, nevertheless, a de- 
fence becoming her high birth and distin- 
guished talents. She refused to plead bo- 
fore a Court composed of persons who were 
of a degree inferior to her own, and when 
at* length she i^eed to hear and answer the 
accusation brought against her, she made 
her protest that she did so, not as owning 
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the autiliority of the Court, but purely in vin- 
dication of her own character. 

The Attorney and Solicitor for Qoeen 
Elizabeth stated the conspiracy of Babing- 
tob as it nnqnefiitionably existed, and pro- 
duced copies of letters which Mary was al- 
leged to have written, approving the in- 
surrection, and even the assassination of 
Elizabeth. The declarations of Naue and 
Curie, two of Mary's secretaries, went to 
confirm the fact of her having had corre- 
spondence with Babington, by intervention 
of a priest called Ballard* The confessions 
of Babington and his associates were then 
read, avowing Mary's share in their crimi- 
nal undertaking. 

To these charges Mary answered by de- 
nying that she ever had any correspondence 
with Ballard, or that she had ever written 
such letters as those produced against her. 
She insisted that she could only be affected 
by such writings as bore her own band and 
seal, and not by copies. She uvged that the 
declarations of. her secretaries were given 
in private, and probably under the influ- 
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ence of- fear of torture, or hope of reward, 
of which, indeed, there is every probabi- 
lity. Lastly, she pleaded that the confes- 
sions of the conspirators could not a£Fect> 
her, since they were infttmous persons, dy** 
ing for an infamous crime* If their evi^ 
dence was designed to be used, they ought 
to have been pardoned, and brought far* 
ward in person, to bear witness against her. 
Mary admitted that, having for many years 
despaired of relief or favour from Queen 
Elizabeth, she had, in her distress, apfdied to 
other sovereigns, and that she had also en- 
deavoured to procure. some, favour for the 
persecuted Catholics of England ; but she 
denied that she had endeavoured to pur- 
chase liberty for herself, or advantage for 
the Catholics, at the expense of shedding 
the blood of any one, and declared, that if 
she had given consent in word, or even in 
thought, to the mi^rder of Elizabeth, she 
was willing, not only to submit to the doom 
of m«i j but even to renounce the mercy of 
God. 
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The evid^e- which ww broi^bt to eofr- 
viet the Qaeen of Scotlaad^ was Buoh a» 
would not now aflbct the life of the meanest 
cariminal'; yet the Commimon had the era- 
elty and meanneea to dechire Mary guilty 
of having been accessary to Balungton'a 
cGBspiraey) and of having contrived and 
endeavoured the death of Queen £linheth» 
contrary to the statute made for security of 
the Queen'e life* And the Parfiament of 
Enghind approved of and ratified tlua ioi* 
qaiteus sentence ! 

It was not perhaps to be ezpeeted Ihai 
James VL should have had much nalural 
affection {or his mothet^ whi»n he had nevmr 
seen since his in£EUicy, and wiio had, dou,bt* 
less, been n^esented to him as a very bad 
woman, andas one desirous^if she oouldbave 
obtained her liberty, of dispoesesung him ef 
Ihe Crown whioh he wiwe, and resuming it 
herself. Hehad,th6refiMre,seenMaiy'scapo 
tivity with little of tiie sympathy which m 
child ought to fed for a parent* But, i^mmqi 
learning these proceedings against her litis 
he must have been destitute of the most ordi- 
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mury feelmgs of haman nstitre) aad hhv 
nwdihimtdfJarepgoachandBCMiAdthit)!!^^ 
oatallEurope, if he had not interfiBred in her 
behalf. He therefore sent aniba8aador% fini 
Sir WiUiam Kmh, and after mm the Mastw 
of Gray, to intercede with QiMen Blisabedi^ 
and to nee both persoarion and threats to 
preeerre the life of his mother. The friend- 
ship of Scotland was at this moment of 
much greater importance to England thm 
at any prerions period of her history. Tin 
King of Spain was in tike act of lissembling 
a vast navy and army, (boastingly called 
tiie InvinciUe Armada), by which he pro^ 
posed to invade and omiquer England. If 
James VL had been disposed to open the 
ports and harbours of Scotland to the Spa* 
nish fleets and armies, he might have great- 
ly ftcilitated tUs formidable invasion, by 
diminishing the risk which the Armada 
m%ht incnr from the English fleet. 

* It therefore seems probable, that had 
James himself been Very serious in his in- 
terposition, or had his ambassador been dis- 
posed to uige the interference committed to 
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YAb charge with dae firmnesB and ▼igour, 
it could scarce hare failed in heiiig success^ 
fal, at least fbr a time* Bat the Master <^ 
Gray, as is now admitted^ privately. en* 
eonraged Blizaheih and her mimsters to 
proceed in the cruel path they had chosen, 
and treacherously gave them reason to l>»- 
Keve, that though for the sake of decency 
James foond it necessary to interfere in his* 
mother's behalf, yet, in his secret mind, be 
would, not be very sorry that Mary, who, 
in the eyes of a part of his subjects, was 
still regarded as sovereignoESootfaind, shonld 
be quietly removed out of 'the way. From the 
intrigues of this treacherous ambassadoTy 
Elizabeth was led to trust dwt the resent- 
ment of the King for his mother's death 
would neither be long nor violMit; and, 
knowing her own influence with a great 
part of the^ Scottish nobility, and tha zeal 
of the Scots in general for the Reformed re^ 
ligion, she concluded that the motives ari- 
sing out of these circumstances would pre* 
vent James from making common, cauae 
against England with the King of Spain. 
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At any otlwr .p«fMl in Hm Englidi hfa* 
t^ry, it 18 probable that atoveragn attempt* 
mg wach. an action as Elizabetk meditated^ 
mif ht have been iatermpted by the gene* 
TouB and manly sense of justice and hap* 
mamty peouliur to a free and high-^iindsd 
people, like those of England. Bat the dee* 
potic reign of Henry YIIL had too mneh 
lamiliarifled the English with the sight of 
the blood of great persons, and even of 
Qaeens, poored forth by the blow of the 
eacecationer, upon the slightest |Hretexte ; 
and ihe idea that EUsabeA's life could not 
be in safiity while Mary enrt^d, was, in 
the deep sentiment of loyalty and wMmstiaa 
which they imtertsnied for their Queoo, (and 
which the general tenor of her reign wdl 
deserved,) strong enough to r^sder them 
blmd to the gross injustioe exerdsed upon a 
stranger and a Catholic. 

Yet vntin all the prejudices of her subjects 
in her own favour, !^izabeth would fain have 
had IMhry's death take place in such a way 
as that rile herself should not appear to 
have any hand in it. Her ministers were 
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employed to write letters to Mary's, keep- 
ers» msiniiatiiig what a good sendee thsy 
would do to Elizabeth and the P»testa»t 
idigiob) if Mary couUhe ^vaately assassi* 
aated. Bat these stern gimrdi«n% thongfh 
strict and severe ia thdr conduct towards 
4fae Queen, would not listen to su(^ per- 
suasioBs; and well was it for them that 
they did not, for Elisabeth would c<»rtainly 
liave thrown the whole blame of the deed 
'i^n their shottldera» and left them to an- 
swer it with their lives and fortunes^ She 
was angry with them, however, and eaUed 
.Paulet a precise fellow, loud in boasting of 
his fidelity, but slack in giving proof of it* 
As, however, it was ne ce s sar y, from the 
scruples of Paulet and Drury, to proceed 
,in all form, Elisabeth signed a warrant for 
.the execution of the sentence pr^mounoed on 
Queen Mary, and gave it to Davison, her se- 
cretary of state, commanding that it should 
be sealed with the Great Seal of England. 
Davison laid the warrant, ngned by Elisa- 
beth, before the Privy Council, and next day 
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tiie Great Seal was placed npon it. Eliza* 
btth, upon hearing this, afFeoted some di»- 
pleasnre that the warrant had been so spee- 
dily jHrepared, and told the Secretary that it 
was the opinkfn of wise men that some other 
coarse jaight be taken with Queen Mary, 
Davison^ in this pretended change of mind, 
saw some danger that his mistress might 
throw the fault of the execution .upon him 
after it had taken place. He therefore in- 
formed the Keeper of the Seals what the 
Queen had said, protesting he would not 
venture farther in the matter. The Privy 
Coun<nl, having met together, and concei- 
ving themsrives certain what were the 
Queen's real wishes, determined to save 
her the pain of expressing them more broad- 
ly, and resolving that the blame, if any 
might arise, should be common to them all, 
sent off the warrant for execution with their 
clerk Beale. The Earls of Kent and Shrews- 
bury, with the High Sheriff of the county, 
were empowered and commanded to see the 
fatal mandate carried into effect without 
4day. 
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Mary recmred the melancliDry intdlige&OB 
with the ntmoBt firmness. ^ Hie mniI/' riM 
said) ** WAS undeserriDg of the joys of Hen- 
ven, which would shrink from the blow of an 
executioner. She had not," die added, *^ox» 
pected that her kinswoman would haTe eon^ 
sented to her death, but submitted not tibe 
less willingly to her fate.'' She earnestly re>* 
quested the assistance of a priest ; but this 
favour, which is granted to the worst cri* 
minals, and upon which Catholics ky pai^ 
tioular weight, was cruelly refused. Tbe 
Queen then wrote her laat will, andshort and 
affectionate letters of fiirewell to her reliH 
tions in France. She JBstribuled among her 
attendants such valuables as had been left 
her, and desired them to keep them for her 
sake. This occupied the evening before tbe 
day appointed for the fktal-executien. 

On the 8th Fdbf uary, 1687, ihe Queen, 
stiU maintaining the sune calm and undfa* 
turbed appearance which she had displayed 
at her pretended trial, was brouglit down to 
the great hall of the castle, where a scaflSsld 
was erected, on which were placed a Meek 
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Mid a chaif, the whde ^beiDg eoverfid with 
bbMsk doth. The Master of her .Hoiueh<dd» 
Sir, Andrew MelyiUe^ was permitted to take 
a last leave of the mistress whom he had 
served long and faithfully. He burst into 
loud lamentations^ bewailing her jEftte) and 
lamenting his own in being destined to car- 
ry snch news to Scotland. ^< Weep not^ 
my good Melville,'* said the Queen, <^ but 
rather rejoice ; for thoii shalt this, day see 
Maiy Stewart relieved fromall her sorrows." 
She obtained permission, with some diffi- 
eiilty, that her maids should be permitted 
to attend her on the scaffold. It was ob" 
jected to, that the extravagance of their 
grief might disturb the proceedings : she en<- 
gaged for them that they would be silent. 

> When she was (seated in the fatal chair^ 
she heard the death-warrant read by Beale, 
the clerk to the Privy Council, with an ap- 
pearance of indifference ; nor did she seem 
more attentive to the devotional exercise of 
the Dean of Peterborough, in which, as a 
Cathdiic, she could not conscientiously join* 
She implored the mercy of Heaven, after the 
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tmnn prmaiikoi by ber owtt ebftrdu tkm 
then prq[»rod bendf for exeoulioii, 1^ 
king off audi parts of ber drem 9m migbl 
interfere wkb the deadly blow. Tbe^«aeei» 
eutioBere oflbred their amittaiieei bat die 
medeedy refused it, saying she had ndHifir 
been acenstomed to undress befiwe so noMiiy 
spectators, nor to be served by sueh groonw 
efdiediamber. ^e quietly (Md hermaids^ 
who were unable to withhold their cries of 
lametttaftioD, and reminded them that she 
bad engaged for their silence. Last of all, 
Mary laid her bead on the block, wl|ieh Ae 
executioner severed from her body with two 
strokes of his axe. The headsmaa hdd it 
up in his hand, and the Dean of Peterbo* 
roagh cried out, <^ 80 peridi ali Queen BA- 
sabeth's enemies !" No voice, save that of 
the Earl of Kent, could answer Anmn ; the 
rest were choked wi A sobs aad tears. 

Thus died Mary, aged a little above lbrty« 
four years. She was eminent for beauty, for 
talents, and accomplishments^ nor is thens 
reason to doubt her m^ural goodnMS of 
heart, and courageous manliness of dispoei* 
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tion. YetshewMyinevwyMBM^oneoftiie 
most unhappy Prinoetaes that ever liyed, 
firom the moment when she came into the 
world* in an hour of defeat and danger^ to 
that in which a bloody and violent death 
doted a weary captivity ef ^hteen years. 

Qneoi EHaabeth, in the same spirit of 
hypocrisy which had characterised all her 
proceedings towards Mary, no sooner knew 
that the deed was done, than she hastened 
to deny her own share in it. She pretended, 
that Doivison bad acted positively against 
her command in laying the warrant be* 
fore the Privy C!ouncil ; and that she might 
seem the more serious in her chargcy she 
caused him to be fined in a large sum of mo- 
ney, and deprived him of his officee and pf 
her &vottr for ever. She sent a special am- 
bassador to Kii^ James, to apologise for 
'* this unhappy accident," as she chose to 
term the death of Queen Mary. 

James at first testified high indignation^ 
with which the Scottish nation was well die* 
posed to sympaUiise. He refused to see the 
envoy, and uttered menaces of re- 
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renge. When a general monrmng v(s& er- 
d«ned for the departed Queen, the Earl of 
Argyle appeared at the court, in armour^ as 
if that were the proper way of showing the 
national sense of the treatment which Mary 
had receiTed. But James's hopes and fears 
were now fixed upon the succession to the 
English crown, which would have been for- 
feited by <mgaging in a war with Elizabeth. 
Most of his ancestors, indeed, would have 
set that objection at defiance, and have bro- 
ken into the English frontier at the head of 
as large, an army as Scotland could raise. 
But James was by nature timorous and un- 
warlike. He was conscious, that the poor 
and divided country of Scotland was not fit^ 
in its own strength, to encounter a kingdom 
so wealthy and so unanimous as England. 
On the other hand^ if James formed an al« 
liance with the Spanish monarch, he consi- 
dered that he would probably have been de- 
serted by the Reformed part of his subjects ; 
and, besides, he was aware that Philip of 
Spain himself laid claim to the Crown of 
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meditated invasion^ would have beea to reot 
up an important obstacle to the aocompliah- 
ment of his own hopes of the English sue- 
oessioB« JaaMB) therefore, gradnally sofi* 
ened towards Queen Elizabeth, affeoted to 
bdieve the exonses which she offered ; and 
kt a short time they were upon as friendly 
a footing asthey had been before the death 
of the unfortunate Mary. 

James was now in full possession of the 
Scottish kingdom, and showed himself to 
as mueh, or greater advantage, than at any 
after period of his life. After the remo- 
val of the vile James Stewart from bis coun- 
cils, he acted chiefly by the advice of £ftr 
John Maitland, the Chancellor, a brother of 
that Maitland of Lethii^ton whom we have 
so often mentioned. He was a prudent and 
good minister; andasitwasJames'snature, 
in which there was a sk'ange mixture of wis- 
dom and of weakness, to act witii sagacity, or 
otherwise, according to the counsels which 
be received, there now arose in Britain, and 
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6T6B in Europe, a more gmMral respect toX 
his character, than was afterwards enter- 
tained when it was better known. 

. Besides, James's reign in Scotland waa* 
marked with so many circumstances of dif-. 
ficulty, and even of danger, that he waa. 
placed upon his guard, and compelled .to 
conduct himself with the strictest attoilioi^ 
to the rules of prudence; for he had little, 
chance of overawing his turbulent nobility^ 
bOvt by maintaining the dignity of the royal 
character* ■ If the King had possessed the 
means of distributing largesses among his 
powerful subjects, his influence would have 
been greater ; but this was so fiir from 
being the case, that his means of supporting, 
his state, excepting an annuity allowed to. 
bim by Elizabeth of .five thousand pounds 
yearly* were in the last d^ree precarious. ; 
This was owing in a great measure to the. 
plundering of the revenue of the crown du* 
ring the civil wars of his npnority. The King 
was so dependent that he could not even give . 
an entertainment^ without begging poultry . 
and venison from some of his more wealthy 
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fiubjeets ; and his ivardrobe was so ill fur* 
nished, that he was obliged to beg" the loan 
of a pair of silk hose from the Earl of Mar, 
that he might be suitably appareled to re* 
ceive the Spanish ambassador. 
* There were also peculiarities in James's 
rituation which rendered it embarrassing. 
He had extreme difficulty in his necessary 
intercourse with the Scottish clergy, who 
possessed a strong influence over the minds* 
of the people, and sometimes used -it in in«. 
terference with public aflairs/ Although 
they had not, like the Bishops of England 
and other countries, a seat in Parliament, 
yet they did not the less intermeddle with 
politics, and often preached from the pulpit- 
against the King and his measures. They 
used this freedom the more boldly, because 
they asserted, they were not answerable to 
toy civil court for what' they might say in 
their sermons, but only to the spiritual 
courts, as they were calkd ; that is, the Sy- 
nods and General Assemblies of the Church, 
composed of clergymen like themselves, and - 
who, therefore, were not likely to put a check 
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upon tlie freedom of speedb used by their 
IxrethreD. 

Upon one ocomon, which occurred 17tb 
December 1596^ disputes of this kind be* 
tween the King and the Church came to such 
a height, that the rabble of the city, in- 
flamed by the violoice of some of the ser^ 
mens which they heard, rose in arms, and 
besieged the door of the Tolboolh, where 
James was sitting in the adnunistration of 
justice, axtd threatened to break it open« 
The King was saved by the interventiou 
of the better disposed part of the inhabit 
tants, who rose in arms for his protection* 
Neverthdesa he left Edinbui^ the next 
day in great anger, and prepared to take 
away the privil^feS'Of the city, as a pomsh- 
ment for the insolence of the rioters. He 
was i^peased with much difficulty, and» aa 
it seemed, was by no means entirely, satis^i 
fled ; for he caused the High Street of the 
city to be occupied by agreat number of the 
Border and Highland clans. The citizens, 
terrified by the i^ppearanceof these formida- 
bb and lawless men, concluded that the town 
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WM to be plunderefly and tlie alarm was 
very great. But the King, iXrho only de- 
sired to frighten them, made the magis* 
tmtes a long harangue upon the excesses 
of which he complained, and admitted them 
to pardon^ upon submission. 
' Another great plague of James the Sixth's' 
reign, was the repeated insurrections of a' 
turbulent nobleman, called Francis Stewart» 
Earl ^of Bothwell, a diffisrent person, of 
course, from James Hepburn, who bore 
that title in the reign of Queen Mary. This 
second Earl of Bothwell was a relation of 
the King's, and made seyeral violent at- 
tempts to get possession of his person, with 
the purpose of governing the state, as the* 
Douglasses did of old, by keeping the King 
prisoner. But although he nearly succeeded 
on one or two occasions, yet James was al- 
ways rescued from his hands, and was final- 
ly powerful enough to banish Bothwell alto-* 
gether from the country. He died in con- 
tempt and exile. 

, But by far the greatest pest of Scot- 
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land at thut time^ Mrds tlie doadljr ibiidft 
^moiig the nobility and gentry^ which eyan* 
tually led to the most bloody conaequenoa^^ 
i|nd were perpetiiatod from father to son;^ 
while ti^ Ko^e good natmey whieh ren^r 
dered him very ready to great pardona to» 
those who had oomndtted sueh inVi^ffT^n 
^Hitrsges, made the ^vil still more frequenU 
The following is a remarkable instance :— « 
The Earl <^ Hnntly» head of the power- 
ful family of Gordon^ and the man of grea^. 
est consequenee in the NorA of Seoidand^ 
had ehanced to have some feudal d^renoea 
with the Earl of Mtcrray^ 8on4n-law of 
the Regent-Earl of the same namc^ in tk# 
oooTse of whioh» John Gordon^ a brother of 
Gordon of Clony^ was killed by a shot from 
Marray's castle of Damoway. This wm 
enough to make the two families irreeM»* 
cileaUe enenues, even if they had been 
ott^rwise on friendly terms. Murray was 
sa handsome and persoEDaUe a ma% that he 
was generally known by the name of the 
Bonnie Earl of Murray. About l&91-2» 
an accusation was l»rought against Murray^ 
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for hayiiig giv<m sooie countetenoe ot aesiflt^ 
«Bce to Stewart, Earl of Botibiwdl» in a re* 
oeat treaaonahle expldit* James, without re- 
ooUecting) perhaps, the hostility between the 
two Earls, sent Hnntly with a commission 
to bring the Earl of Murray to his pre- 
senoe. Huntly probably rejoieed in the 
errand^ as giving him an opportunity of 
arenging himself on his feudal enemy. He 
besettheHouseof Dnnnibirsd^on thenorth- 
em side of the Forth, and summoned Mur- 
ray to surrender. In reply^ a gun was fired) 
which mortally wounded one o( the Gor- 
dona The assailants proceeded to set fire 
to the house; when Dunbar, Sheriff <tf the 
county of Moray, said to the Earl^ <* Let 
us not stay to be burned in the flaming 
house { I will go out foremost, and the Ghnr- 
dons, taking me f<Nr your Lordship, will 
kill me» while you escape in the 6onfuai<m.'' 
They rushed out amoi^^ their enemies ac» 
oordiogly^ and Doabar was skdn. But bis 
death did not save his friend, as he bad ge- 
nerously intended. Murray indeed esca- 
ped for the moment^ bat as he fled towards 
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the roeks by the sea-shore, he was traced 
hy the silken tossels attached to his head-' 
piece, which had taken fire as he broke out 
from among tHe flames. By this means the 
pursuers followed him down amongst the 
clifb near the sea, and Gordon of Buck- 
ie, who is said to have been the first who 
overtook him, wounded him mortally. As 
Murray was gasping in the last agony, Hunt- 
ly came up; and it is alleged by tradition, 
that Gordon pointed his dirk against the 
person of his chief, saying, <^ By Heaven,' 
my Lord, you shall be as deep in as I," and 
so compelled him to wound Murray whilst' 
he was dying. Huntly, with* a wavering 
hand, struck the expiring Earl in the ftce. 
Thinking of his superior beauty, even in 
that moment of parting life, Murray -stam* 
mered out the dying words, << You have 
spoiled a better face than your own." 

After this deed of violence, Huntly did 
not choose to return to Edinburgh, but 
departed for the North. He took refuge 
for the moment in the Castle of Ravens- 
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cndgt belonging to the Lord Siiielair, who 
told hun» with a mixture . of Scottish oaa« 
tion and Seottifih hoBpitality, that he was 
welcome to come in, but would have beea 
twice as welcome to have passed by. Gor- 
don long afterwards avowed his contritioii 
for the guilt he had incurred. 

Soon afterward*) three Catholic Lord% 
the Earls of Huutly and E^ol, who had air 
ways professed that religion, and the young 
Earl of Angu% who had become a convert to 
the T?0jfaA faith, were accused of communis* 
eating witt» Spain, and of designing to intro^ 
dnoeSpaniah troops for the restoration of the 
Catholic religioii* The story which was told 
of this conspiracy does not seem very proba- 
ble. However, the Kiqg ordered the Earl of 
Ai^le to march against them, with the 
nerthem forces of Lord Forbes and others^ 
who were chiefly Protestants, and entered 
into the war with the religions emulation 
which divided the Reformers from the Ca- 
tholics. Argyle likewise levied great bands 
of the Western Hi^and^s, who cared but 
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little about religion^ bat were extreiMly de- 
sirous of plonden 

The army of Argyle^ about ten tbonsand 
strong, encountered the forces of Huntly and 
Enrol at Glenlivat, on theSdof October 1594. 
The shock was very smart. But the Gordons 
and Haysy though far inferior in number, 
irere gentlemen, well mounted, and com- 
pletely armed, and the followers of Argyle 
bad only their plaids and bonnets. Besides, 
the two Earls had two or three pieces of can- 
non, of which the Highlanders, imaccustom- 
ed toanythingof the kind, were very appro- 
hensiye. The consequence of the encounter 
was, that though the cavalry had to diarge 
up a hill, encumbered with rodcs and stones, 
and although the Highlanders fought with 
great courage, the small body of Huntily and 
Enrol, not amounting to above .fifteen ban* 
dred horse, broke, and dispersed with great 
loss, the numerous host opposed to them. On 
the side of Argyle there was s^ne treachery ; 
the Grants, it is said, near neighbours, and 
some of them d^endents, of the Gordons, 
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joiaed -their old friends in the midst of the 
fray. The Chief of Maclean defended him-*' 
self with great courage, but was at length 
completely routed. This was one of the oc-* 
casions on which the Highland irregular in- 
fantry were found inferior to the compact 
charge of the cavaliers of the Lowland coun-* 
ties, with their long lances, who beat them 
down, and scattered them in every direc*^ 
tion. 

Upon learning Argyle's defeat, the King 
himself advanced into the north witha small 
army, and restored tranquillity by punishing 
the insurgent Earls. 

We have before mentioned that in those 
wild days the very children had their deadly 
feuds, carried weapons, and followed the 
bloody example of their fathers. The follow- 
ing instance of their early ferocity occurred 
in September 1595. The scholars of the High 
Sehool of Edinburgh, having a dispute with 
their masters about the length of their ho- 
lidays, resolved to stand out for a longer va- 
(pation. Accordingly, they took possession 
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t»f the school IB that sort of mutinous mfln- 
ner, which in Ei^land is <»llecl Bcari$ui-<ndj 
abd resisted the admission of their masters. 
Such foolish things have often occidrred in 
pablic schools elsewhere ; but what wa» pe- 
culiar to the High School boys of Edin- 
burgh, they defended the school with swmrd 
^d pistol, and when Baillie MacMorran, 
one of the magistrates, gave directions to 
force the entrance, three of the boys fired 
and killed him on the spot.' There were 
none of them punished, bcfcause it colild not 
be known which of Aem did the deed, or 
rather because two of them were gentle- 
men's sons. So you see the blood-thirsty 
spirit of the times descended even to chil- 
dren. 

To do juistice to James VL, he adopted 
Dvery measure in his power to pat an end 
to these fatal scenes of strife and bloodshed. 
Wise laws were made for preventing the 
outrages which had been so general ; and 
in order to compose the feuds amongst the 
nobles, James invited those who had quar- 
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fds logethor, to take each otlier'shandB and 
become frifflids on the spot* They obeyed 
him; and proceeding himself at their head^ 
he made them walk in procession to the 
Cross of Edinbargh, still hand in hand, in 
token of perfect reconciliation^ whilst the 
Provost and Magistrates danced before them 
for joy, to see such a prospect of peace and 
concord. Perhaps this reconciliation was 
too hastyto last long in every instance ; but 
upon the whole the authority of the law gra- 
dually gained strength, and the passions of 
men grew less fierce as it became unsafe to 
indulge them* 

I must now fulfill my promise, and in 
this place, tell you of another exploit on the 
Borders,, the last that was performed there, 
but certainly not the least remarkable for 
valour and conduct* The English and Scot* 
tish Wardens, or their deputies, had held 
a day of truce for settling Border disputes, 
imd, having parted friends, both, with their 
followers, were returning home. At every 
such meeting it was the general rule on the 
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Boirders that there should be an absdlttter 
truce for twenty-four hourS) and that all 
men who attended the Warden on either 
side to the field should have permission to 
ride home again undisturbed. 

Now, there had come to the meeting, with 
other Border men, a notorious depredator^ 
called William Armstrong, but more com- 
monly known by the name of Kinmont Wil-^ 
lie. This man was riding home on the 
north or Scottish side of the Liddell, wheris 
that stream divides England and Scotland,^ 
when some jof the English who had enmity 
against him, or hadsuffered by hisincursionsy 
were unable to resist such a temptation to 
attack him. They accordingly dashed across 
the river, pursued Kinmont Willie more than 
a mile within Scotland, made him prisoner^ 
and brought him to Carlisle Castle, 

As the man talked boldly and resolutely 
about the breach of truce in his person, and 
demanded peremptorily to be set at liberty. 
Lord Scrope told him, scoffingly, that be- 
fore be left the Castle he should bid him 
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<* farewell," meaning, that he should not 
go without his leave. The prisoner boldly 
answered, " that he would not go without 
bidding him good night/' 

The Lord of Bnccleuch, who was War- 
den, or Keeper, of Liddesdale, demanded 
Ihe restoration of Kinmont Willie to liberty, 
and complained of his being taken and im* 
•prisoned as a breach of the Bmrder-laws, and 
an insult done to himself* Lord Scrope re- 
fused, or at least evaded, giving up his pri- 
soner. Buccleuch then sent him a challenge, 
which Lord Scrope declined to accept, on 
the ground of his employment in the public 
service. The Scottish Chief, therefore, re- 
solved to redress by force the insult which 
his country, as well as himself, had sus- 
tained on the occasion. He collected about 
three hundred of his best men, and made a 
night-march to Carlisle Castle. , A small 
party of chosen men dismounted, while the 
rest remained on horseback,^ to repel any 
attack from the town. The night being 
misty and rainy, the party to whom that 
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daty was oommltMd approached the foot of 
the Walls, and tried to scale thiem by means 
of ladders which they had brought with them 
for the purpose. But the ladders were found 
too short. They then, with other instru* 
ments which they had provided, burst open 
a posteni, or wicket door, and entered the 
Castle. Their chief had ^ven them strict 
orders to do no harm save to those who op^ 
posed them, so that the few guards, whom 
the alarm brought together, were driven 
back without much injury. Brang masters 
of the Castle, t}^e trumpets of the Warden 
were then blown, to the no small alan9 of 
the inhabitants of Carlisle, surprised out of 
dieir qmet deep by the sounds of invasion 
at so early an hour. The bells of the Castle 
rang out ; those of the Cathedral and Moot^^ 
hall answered ; drums beat to arms ; and^ 
beacons were lighted, to alarm the warlike 
country around. 

In the meanwhile^ the Scottisli party had 
donetheerrandthcycamefor. Theyhadfreed 
Kinmont Willie from bis dungeom The first 
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thing Armstrong did vnn to shout a good- 
night to Lord Scrope, asking him, at the 
•sametime, if he had news for Scotland. The 
'Borderers strictly obeyed the commands of 
their chief, in forbearing to take any booty. 
They returned from the Castle) bringing 
with them their rescued countryman, and a 
gentleman named Spenser, an attendant on 
the Constable of the Castle. Buccleuch dis* 
missed him, with his commendations to Sal- 
keld the Constable, whom he esteemed, he 
^d, a better gentleman than Lord Scrope, 
bidding him say it was the Warden of Lid-* 
desdale who had done the exploit, and pray* 
ing the Constable, if he desired the name of 
a man of honour, to issue forth and seek a 
revenge. Buccleuch then ordered the re- 
treat, which he performed with great leisure, 
and re-entered Scotland at simrise in ho* 
nour and safety. ^^ There had not been a 
more gallant deed of vassalage done in Scot- 
land," says an old historian, ^* no, not In 
Wallace's days." 

Queen Elizabeth, as you may imagine, 
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i^m ^eadfolly angry &t this insiilt^ an4 
demanded that Boccleudb sboold be deli- 
vered up to the Ekigiisfay as he had cominit«» 
ted so great an aggression upon their frontier 
daring the time of peaceu The matter waa 
laid before the Scottish Parliament* King 
James himself pleaded the question on the 
partofElizabethywillingyitmaybelsupposed^ 
to recommend himself to that' Princess by 
Us tameaess and do^ity. The Secretary of 
State replied in defence of Buccleuch ; and 
the Scottish Parliament finally voted tibat 
they would refer the question te commission* 
ers, to be chosen for both nations^ and would 
abide by their decniim* Batcfmcemiog the 
proposed sorrendnr of BQcckndi to ^g> 
land, the prerident declared, with a loud 
voice, that it would be time enough for Bae^ 
el^ich to go to England when the ELing 
should pass there in person. 

Buccleuch finally ended the discussion by 
going to England at the King's request, and 
on the understanding that no evil was to be 
done to him. Queen Elizabeth desired tofieo 



Um personally, and demanded of him kow 
he dared commit such aggression on her ter- 
ritory. He answered undauntedly, that he 
knew not that thing which a man dared not 
do. Elizabeth admired the answer, and 
treated him with distinction during the time 
he remained in England, which 'was not 
long. 

. But the strangest adventure of James's 
reign was the event called the Gowrie Caof 
spiracy, over which there hangs a sort of 
mystery, which time has not even yet corn^ 
pletely dispelled. Yon must recollect that 
there was an Earl of Gowrie condemned 
and executed when James was but a boy* 
This noUeman left two sons, who were well 
educated abroad, and accounted hopeful 
young men. The King restored to the eldest 
the title and estate of Gowrie, and fistvoured 
them both very much. 

Now it chanced in the month of August 
i600, that Alexander Rutbven, the younger 
of the two brothers, came early one. morning 
to the King, who was then hunting in the 
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Park of Falkland, and told him a story of 
his having seized a sospiciona-looking man 
with a lai^ pot of gold under his cloak. 
This man Ruthven said he had detained 
prisoner at his brother's house, in Perth, till 
the ELing should examine him, and take pos- 
session of the treasure. With this story he 
decoyed James from the hunting-field, and 
persuaded him to ride with him to Perth, 
without any other company than a few no* 
Uemen and attendants who followed the 
King without orders. 

When they arrived at Perth, they enter- 
ed Gowrie*house, the mansion of the Earl, 
a large massive building, having gardens 
which stretched down to the river Tay. 
The Earl of Growrie was, or seemed surpri- 
sed, to see the ELing arrive so unexpectedly} 
and caused some entertainment to be hastily 
prepared for his Majesty's refreshment. Af- 
ter the King had dined, Alexander Ruthven 
pressed him to come with him to see the 
prisoner in privalje ; and James, curious by 
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nature, and sufficiently indigent to f>c in- 
quisitive after money, followed him from 
one aporfment to another, until Ruthven led 
him into a little turret, where there stood—* 
not a prisoner with a pot of money — but an 
armed man, prepared, as it seemed, for some 
violent enterprise. 

The King started back, but Ruthven 
snatched the dagger which the man wore, 
and pointing it to Jameses breast, remind- 
ed him of bis father the Earl of Gowrie*s 
death, and commanded him, upon pain of 
death, to submit to his pleasure. The King 
replied, that he was but a boy when the 
Earl of Gowrie suffered, and upbraided 
Ruthven with ingratitude. The conspira- 
tor, moved by remorse or some other rea- 
son, assured the King that his life should 
be safe, and left him in the turret with the 
armed man, who, not very well selected to 
assist in a purpose so desperate, stood sha- 
king in his armour, without assisting either 
his master or the King. 
. Let us now see what was passing below du- 
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ring this strange scene betwixt the King and 
Ruthven. The attendants of James had be- 
gan to wonder at his absence, when they 
were suddenly informed by a servant of the 
Earl of Gowrie^ that the King had momited 
his horse, and had set oat on his return to 
Falkland. The noblemen and attendanter 
mshed into the ooort-yard of the mancion, 
and called for thdr horses, the Earl of Gow* 
rie at the same time harrymg them away. 
Here the porter interfered, and said the King 
coold not have left the boose, since he had 
not passed the gate, of which he had the 
keys. Gowrie, on the other hand, called 
bim a liar, and insisted that the King had 
departed. 

While the attendants of James knew not 
what to think, a half-smothered, yet terri-* 
fied voice, was heard to call from the win- 
dow of a turret above their heads, — << Help ! 
treason ! Help ! my Lord of Mar !'^ They 
looked upwards, and beheld Jameses face in 
great agitation, pushed through the window, 
while a hand was seen grasping his throat, 
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as if some one behind endeavoured by vio- 
lence^to draw him back. 
, The explanation was as follows : — The 
King, when left alone with the armed man^ 
had, it seems, prevailed npon him to open 
the lattice-window. This was just done 
when Alexander Ruthven again entered the 
turret, and, swearing that there was no re- 
medy, but the King must needs die, he seized 
on him, and endeavoured by main force to 
tie his hands with a garter. James resisted, 
and, dragguig Ruthven to the window, now 
open, called out to his attendants in the man- 
ner we have described. His retinue has- 
tened to his assistance* The greater part 
ran to the principal staircase, of which they 
found the doors shut, and immediately en- 
deavoured to force them open. Meantime 
a page of the King's, called Sir John Ram- 
say, discovered a back stair which led him 
to the turret, where Ruthven and the King 
were still struggling. Ramsay stabbed 
Ruthven twice with his dagger, James call- 
ing to him to strike high, as he had a dou- 
blet of proof on him« Ramsay then thrust 
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Ruthven, now mortally woaudedy towardt 
the private staircase, where he was met bj 
Sir Thomas Erskine and Sir Hugh Herries, 
two of the royal attendants, who dispatch- 
ed him with their swords. His last words 
were, — ^^ Alas ! I am not to blame for this 
action." 

This danger was scarce over^ when the 
Earl of Gowrie entered the outer chamber, 
with a drawn sword in each hand, followed 
by seven attendants, demanding vengeance 
for the death of his brother. The King's £ol^ 
lowers, only four in number, thrust James^ 
for the safety of his person, back into the 
turret-cloaet,and shut the door; andtiienen-^ 
gaged in a c(mflict, which was the more des* 
perate, that they fought four to eigh^ and 
Berries was a lame and disabled man* But 
Sir John Ramsay having run the Earl <^ 
Gowrie through the heart, he dropped dead 
without speaking a word, and his servants 
fled. The doors of the great staircase were 
now opened to the nobles, who were endoa^ 
vounng to force their way to the King's as^ 
sistance* 
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In the meantime a new peril diiwleiied 
the King and his few attendants. The 
slain Earl of Gowrie was Provost of the 
town of Perth, and much beloved by the 
eitizens. On hearing what had happened 
they ran to arms, and snrronnded the man-^ 
tton- house, where this tragedy had been 
acted, threatening, that if their Provpst was 
not delivered to them safe and sound, the 
King's green coat should pay for it. Their 
violence was at last quieted by the nu^- 
strates of the town, and the mob were pre* 
vailed on to disperse.' 

The object of this strange conspiracy is 
one of the darkest in history, and what made 
it stranger, the armed man who was sta« 
laoned in the turret could throw no i light 
upon it. He proved to be one Henderson, 
steward to the Earl of Gowrie, who had been 
ordered to arm himself for the purpose of 
taking a Highland thief, and was posted in 
the turret by Alexander Ruthven, without 
any intimation what he was to do; so thatthe 
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whole scene came upon Um by mrpriae. 
The mystery seemed so impenetrable, and 
so much of the narrative rested upon James's 
own testimony, that many persons of that 
period, and even some historians of our^ywn 
day, have thought that it was not a conspi«» 
racy of the brothers against the King, but 
of Uie King against the brothers ; and that 
James, having taken a dislike to them, had 
contrived the bloody scene, and th«i thrown 
the blame on the Ruthvens, who sofFered 
in it But, besides the placability and gen>* 
tlenessof James's disposition, and besides the 
consideration that no adequate motive can 
be assigned, or even conjectured, for hie 
perpetrating such an inhospitable murder^ 
it ought to be remembered, that the King 
was naturally timorous, and could not even 
look at a drawn sword without shuddering; 
so that it is contrary to all reason and* pro* 
liability ^ suppose that he could be the de* 
viser of a scheme, in which bis life was ve^ 
peatedly exposed to the most imminent dan>» 
ger. However, niany^of the cleigy. refused 
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to obey Jameft's cnrder to keep a day of 
9cdeinn thanksgiviiig for the Sang's deli- 
Twmcey intknatiDgy without hesitation^ 
that they greatly doubted the truth of his 
story. One of them being pressed by the 
King very hard, said,-^^** That doubtless he 
most beUere it, since his Majesty said he 
had seen it, but that had he seen it himself 
he would not have believed his own eyes/' 
James was much vexed with this incredu- 
Hty» for it was hard not to obtain credit 
after having been in so much danger. 
' Nine years after the aflair, some light was 
thrown upon it by one Sprot, a notary pub- 
lic, whOf out of mere curiosity, had possess- 
edhimself of certain letters, said to have been 
written by one Robert Logan of Restalrig, a 
scheming, turbulent, and profligate man, to 
the Earl of Oowrie* In these papers, allu* 
sion was repeatedly made to the death of 
Growrie's father, to the revenge which was 
neditated,andto the execution of some great 
and pmlous enterprize. Lastly, there was 
intimation that the Ruthvens were to bring 
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a prisoner by flea to LogMi's brtress of Fast- 
Gifltle^ a very stcmig and inaooefluble iowmc^ 
OTerhai^iDg tbe flea^ on the coast of B«w 
wiekshire. This {dace he reconiniends aa 
soitaUe for keeping some important prison* 
er in safety and eonceaiaMnty and adds, ha 
had kept BothweU there in his utmost disp 
fresses, let die King and his cooaail fio^ 
what they would. 

All these expressioas seem to point at a 
plot^ not affecting the King^s life, but hii9 
personal liberty, and make it probable, tbali 
when Alexander Rath^ren bad frightened 
the King into ttlenee and compliaoes!, tb^ 
brothers intended to carry fann throng^ tbft 

* 

gardens, and put him on bosid of a boat^ 
and so conveying Urn down the Friih of 
Tay, nught, ^ter making a {Nivate mgp$il$ 
which lK^;an allades to» pbee their royal 
prisoned in security at Fasl»Castle^ The 
seising upon the person of the King wsa a 
common enterprise among the Scottish n^ 
bles, and the &tiier ot the Bathveaa had 
lost his life (ot such an attempL Adopting 
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« 

iSbh as th^ kiteDtioii, it k pvtMbh 1hat 
Qaemt Elisabeth was privy to the atlempt; 
and perhaps hafing fomid so much cobvo*' 
Bteticy from detaining the person of Mary 
in captivity, she m%ht hAve formed somo 
similar phm for obtaining the eustody of 
her son* , 

I must not oonelude this «tory iHthoilli 
observing, that Logan's bones were broQ^^ 
into a court of justice, for -the piafpdse o£ 
being tried after death, and thiit he was do* 
dared guilty, and a sentence of fSiHrfeitute 
prononnded against lum. But it has nol« 
been noticed, that Logan^ a dissolute and 
eattravagant man, was deprived dt great 
part of his estate befinre his deaih, and that 
the King^ therefore, could hav6 no lucrative 
object in foUowiio^ out this ancient and bar* 
bidrous form of process. The fate of Sprot^ 
the notary, was singuhir enough. He was 
condemned to be hanged lor keeping tbesd 
tveasonable letters in lus possessioBy wilihout 
oonuBKinieating them to thcgovermnent; 
and he soflfered dealh aceordiiig}y» asserting 
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la Ae last ilmt the lettera iiraro g^mne, aaft 
that he had only preserved them from ea^ 
vumty. This fact he testified even in the 
agonies of death; for, being desired to give 
a sign of die truth and nnceritjr ol his oen-^ 
fessipn, after he waft thrown off from the 
ladder, he is said to have clapped his handa 
three titnes* Yet some persons ciantinned to 
think, -that what Sprot teld wae untrue^* 
and that the letters ;were forgeries ; hat it 
seems great incredulity to doubt the troth 
of a confession, which bronght to the gal-* 
lows'the man who made it; andy of late 
years, the letters produced by Sprot. are 
recorded as gentune by the best judges of 
these matters. When so admitted, they 
make it evident that the purpose of the 
Gowrie conspiracy was to make Eang Jame» 
a prisoner in the remote and inaccessible 
tower of Fast*Castle, and perhaps ultimate-* 
ly to deliver him up to Queen £3iaabeth* 

We now approach the end of this ooUe<s> 
tion of Tales. Kii^ James VL (tf Scodand 
iparried the dauglrter of the King of Deo;^ 
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mark, called Anne of Denmark. They had 
a familyi which recommended them very 
much to the English people, who were tired 
of seeing their Crown pads from one female 
to another, . without any prospect of male 
auocession. They began, therefore, to turn 
their eyes towards James as the nearest heir 
of King Henry VIIL, and the rightful suc- 
cessor, when Queen Elizabeth should fail. 
She was now old, her health broken, and 
her feelings painfully agitated by the death 
of Essex, her principal favourite. After his 
execution, she could scarcely ever be said to 
enjoy ei^er health or reason. She sat on a 
pile of cushions, witih her finger in her 
mouth, attending, as it seemed, to nothing* 
saving to' the prayers which were from time 
to time read in her chamber. 

m 

While the Queen of England was thus 
struggling out the last moments of life, 
her subjects were making interest with her 
successor, James, with whom even Cecil 
himself, the Prime Minister of England, 
had long kept up a secret correspondence. 



SjiM) JAMES'S ARRHTAL IN LONPON. 

Tbie breath iiad no eooner left Eliiabeih^A 
body, than the near relation and godson 
of the late Qne^i, Sb Robert Carey, got 
oA horseback, and, tntvelling with a rapi**- 
dity which almost equalled that of the mo* 
dem mail-coach, carried to the Palace of 
Holyrood th^ news, that James was King of 
England, France, and Ireland, as well as of 
his native dominions of Scotland. 

James arrived in London on the 7th of 
May 1603, and took possession of hiiei new 
realms without the slightest opposition ; and 
thus the Island of Great IB^itain, so long 
divided into the separate kingdoms of Engr 
land and Scotland, became subject to the 
same' Prince. Here, therefore, must end 
the Talbs' of your Grandfather, so £ur 
as they relate to the History of Scotland. . 
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